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Ne. 11.—LES INFINIMENT PETITS, OU, LA GERONTOCRATIE. 


Though this song bear no date, it was evidently written but a short time before 
the fall of the elder branch of the Bourbons in 1830. It looks forward a century, 
in the expectation that another Napoleon may then be vouchsafed to France. 
defend her and Europe from such an infliction! 


Charles X. was the frequent theme of our poet's witty sarcasms ; and in truth he | tumn manceuvre u 


conferred immortal odium upon them. In translating this little piece one point is 
of necessity lost. The réfrain runs thus, ‘‘ Mais les Barbons regnent toujours ;’' 
and the similarity of sound in the words Barbons and Bourbons cannot be render- 
ed in our tongue. We mention this without the presumption to suppose that this 
is the only weak point. 





THE INFINITELY LITTLE, OR THE RULE OF THE 
GREY-BEARDS. 


I've faith in magic—t’other night 
A great Magician brought to light 
Our country’s destiny—the sight 
Was in a mirror plain. 
How threatening was the picture! there 
Paris and all its fauxbourgs were : 
Tis nineteen, thirty, | declare— 
But still the dotards reign 


A set of dwarfs have got our place; 
Our grandsons are so squat a race, 
That if beneath their roofs I trace 
Such pigmies, 'tis with pain 
France, but the shadow of a shade 
Ot France that I in youth surveyed, 
Is now a petty kingdom made— 
But still the dotards reign. 


How many a tiny, tiny mite! 
What little Jesuits full of spite! 
A thousand little priests unite 

Small Hosts to bear in train. 
Beneath their blessing all decays : 
Through them, the oldest Court betrays 
The little school in all its ways— 

But still the dotards reign 


Alt’s little—workshop, lordlings’ hall, 
Trade, Science, the Fine Arts, are small : 
On tiny fortress vain the call 
Small famines to sustain. 
Along their badly-closed frontier 
Poorllittle armies, when they hear 
Their little drums, on march appear— 
But still the dotards reign 


At length in this prophetic glass, 
Crowning our woes, 18 seen to pass 
A Giant—Earth can scarce, alas! 
The heretic contain. 
The pigmy pours quick he reaches, 
And, hearing all their little speeches, 
Pockets ths bingion in his breeches— 
But still the dotards reign. 





THE STRUGGLES OF PRINCIPLE. 


The following tale from Chambers’s Journal, is said therein to be a free translation from 
Berthold Auerback, and a good specimen of the simplicity of German thought and writing. 


We have to picture in the mind one of those long and straight roads in 
Germany, so long and straight, as almost to seem interminable, lined as 
usual with apple and walnut-trees, and which. unrelieved by any moving 
object, basks in saddening silence under a burning sun. While gazing 
on the scene, a living creature at length appears; at first a speck on the 
horizon, it increases as it approaches, and we perceive it is a man, dress- 
ed in the blouse of the country, and whe, from the long hammer which 
he carries in his arm, is seen to be a cantonnier, or road-mender of the 
district. Let us follow his motions, and trace his humble history ; for it 
is the history of a struggle with principle—a conflict of the heart—and 
may afford us some material for reflection. 

Stephen, as our hero is called, has been on his way to his daily labour 
and now reaches a large heap of stenes. He involuntarily lifts his cap as 
a kind of salutation to his daily work. He now ties on his wooden shoe 
and sets hard to work, for out of the stones comes his bread acanty 
though it be. : 

For two good hours Stephen has worked thus, seldom allowing himself 
& moment’s rest to take breath. Now he stops; lays the ad u on the 
heap of stones; fills himselfa pipe, as a reward for his toil; pulls on a 
wadded glove, and sitting down, falls to hammering away at the stones. 
Asit strikes eleven, a barefooted boy comes up from the village with a 
jug well wrapt in a coarse cloth; he brings a large hunch of bread and a 
qug of warm soup to his father, who eats it with a right good appetite, 
and works on again until nighttall; then he shoulders his hammer, takes 
up his pad and his wooden shoe, and goes his way home. 

Stephen lives in a small cottage just off the high road ; his little 
of three years old, is standing beland the casement, and exclaims, “ 
comes father !” And with ashout she runs to meet him. 

_, Leading his child by the hand, Stephen enters the kitchen, and with a 
silent nod to his wife, who is busy on the hearth, he goes into the sitting- 
room, takes his little girl up in his arms, and casts a look at the cradle, 
where a little boy lies stuffing a corner ot the blanket into his mouth, and 
kicking out his feet at his father. Then Stephen goes into the little room 
beyond, and asks, ‘ How are you, granny 7‘ 

A voice answers, in a whining tone, ‘“ Ah, deary, the children are all 
so wild and noisy, and Peter has run off with my beans. I'll tell his mas- 
ter when I get a out again, and can go to school !’"—granny, beit known, 
having become childish in her old age, and acquired an impression that 
she was once more a girl at school. Her sole amusement consisted in 


irl, 
ere 


tossing up beans, and catching them on the backs of her fingers, as school- 


girls are in the habit of doing wh 
pay tty toe pened es when at play, and of repeating hymns out 


teacher. 
“Ihave brought you some more beans, my good mother,” said Ste- 
to grauny’s observation. 


ght receive the approbation of her imaginary 


phen in reply 
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‘Ay, ay, fine long brown beans, and some round white ones too— 
eh?” 

“Both,” said Stephen; and he went back into the kitchen. 

Why did not Stephen remain to talk with poor granny ? 
gry, and out of humour. 


behind the table, under a large framed picture, to which a big seal was | self? 


affixed, and sat waiting till the candle and supper came. 
The supper was so Tong in comin 

self a pom. - ap 

about. 


Stephen Huber on his leaving the army, after having served eleven years | 
The ink has turned brown, the arms upon the seal | 


n the smooth pane of glass. 


It is nothing more nor less than the certificate of merit given to | 


| 


Disinclined for conversation, he seated himself deed, had Stephen to her watchful attention ? 


g, that Stephen rose and fetched him- | 
and now we can see what the large framed picture is all | 


| 


them to her husband ; and this little attention she continued all the time 


| she herself was eating. But this evening he sat waiting long in vain; the 


truth was, that Margaret dawdled somewhat, and he gave her a signifi- 


He was hun-| cant look; his wife saw in it only anger and reproach. What claim, in- 


Could not he help him- 
So thought Margaret, in her foolishness, and she pushed the peeled 
potatoes over to the children, as if to make up for their father’s hasty 
words. 

Stephen smiled to himself; and partly out of real kindness, and to make 
amends, but partly, too, from a little secret desire of retaliation, he now 
laid before Magaret a potatoe which he had himself peeled. But im @ 
sharp tone she only said, “ Eat it yourself; I do declare you have never 
wasned your hands after your oar tage a 


Stephen bit his lips, and presently blurted out, “ Get a baker for your 


There sits Stephen staring into the candle; the child, too, upon his | husband; he’ll always have clean hands with kneading his dough.” So 
knee sits quiet, and with a fixed look, as if lost in thought like her father ; | saying, he clasped his pocket-knife, rose up, and left the house. 
for he sees nothing that is going on around him—his past life shifts before 


him like a dream. 


A joyous day was that when he entered the army: no father or mother | to himself :— 


wept at parting from him; he had been early left an orphan. From the | 
service of one master he passed into the regiment, where all served like | 
him. Years flew by, he knew not how, and when the appointed | 
term of his service expired, he enlisted again for five years more. 

In the course of the last few years he had made t 
his Margaret. 
tor the first time seemed to belong to some one in the world. 


acquaintance of 


Now came 


| days full of joy and full of sorrow ; for his soldier’s life grew burdensome | 


Many comrades as he had in the barracks, Stephen now | less mother and ery 


He now gave vent to his rage, and began to storm, whilst the silent 
voice of conscience interrupted his exclamations. Stephen thought thus 

‘Truly I am the most miserable man in the world.” 

‘‘ The question is, how that is to be understood,” replied the voice. 

“ Have I not to labour for wife and children, and slave like a horse out 
of doors in the wind and rain?” 

‘“‘ Whilst your wite has all the care and trouble at home, with her help- 
ing children, without peace or rest.” 
“T never get a good word in return for all my labour.”’ 
‘Ask yourself whether you have not received many more good words 


to Stephen, and after another year of faithful service, he asked for his | than you have given?” 


dismissal. Then he married Margaret, and went to live with her and 
her mother on a small property they possessed; his own small savings | 
helping to begin housekeeping creditably. 
During his service in the army Stephen had grown a stranger to village | 
life, he had been so long accustomed to wear gloves; but hard labour | 
soon tanned the skin upon his hands, and formed a glove which he could 
not pull off. All work was at first distasteful to him ; and yet this would | 
not have mattered much, for a man in good health soon accustoms him- 
self to anything. But another sad consequence had resulted from his past | 
life; Stephen had lost the habit of providing for himself. In the barracks, 


his board, lodging, and firing were all found him, and things went on in a | ness. 


regular course, so long as a man only did his duty; but Stephen was now 
lett to shift for himself, and he telt this a hardship. Gladly would he 
have gone back into service, to have again a fixed duty and a fixed pay 
but this could not be: and a good thing it was that Margaret was a wo- 
man of resolution. For the first year or two, whilst their household was 
small, all had gone on well and smoothly ; but as the family and debts in- 
creased, so did difficulties and disasters. 

It may be matter for wonder that anybody should have permitted Ste- 
phen to get into their debt. But the debts were not personal; they 
were in the form of mortgages on the laud and cottage, the interest of 
which required to be periodically and faithfully paid. Like a large pro- 
pertion of small holdings, this one was mortgaged to nearly its full value, 
with the additional burden of the mother’s life-rent ; and therefore it 
could not be sold by its nominal proprietors. 

A man falling into poverty is like one who is shipwrecked upon a small 
island in the open sea; he stands forlorn, watching the eee th Sed waves 
as they wash away the land, and swallow itup. He stands upon a small 
plot of ground, and he feels this too at length sink away, and himself with 
it. The worst that can happen to a man in this state is despondency; it 
destroys his courage, and all power to rouse himself, or attempt to redeem 
his position. 

Stephen's life passed monotonously, and wrapped in gloom; he was 
ready to do any kind of work, and worked in Sloresieht earnest; true 
—— it be that, as the saying goes, toil has a bitter root, but sweet fruit, 
ro. en could no longer taste either the one or the other. No work was 
hard to him, but he knew not the comfort which lies in the consciousness 
of having done one’s duty. The springs of his mind were in a manuer 
closed and choked up. 

Only the day betore, his eldest child was laid in the earth; he had 
stood by, and looked on with a vacant stare. At the sight of the coffin, 
he asked himself where the money was to come from to pay for it: and 
when the clergyman spoke words of comfort and blessing, Stephen 
thought to himself that these words had likewise to be paid for. Even 
‘death brings its charge,” he murmured to himself. 

Those who are at dispeace with themselves, fall naturally into quar- 
rels with others. Stephen’s bad humour had made his wife sulky and 





snappish, and in this manner bad led to worse. That night the mutual 
ill-temper came to an open rupture, of course each blaming the other. | 
After a storm of sharp words, Stephen remained silent. His thoughts | 
turned to the time when he was free in the world, ere other lives were 
dependent on him; and the past appeared to him as a lost paradise. But | 
he thought not of all the hardships he had then to undergo, nor how of- | 
ten he had sighed to be his own master, aud longed for his present life. | 
He now saw only the gloom around him, and thonght how ditferent it | 
was when no one in the world had any claim on his exertions ! | 

“ Here am I toiling like a slave for these women,” said he internall 


¥, much e: 


‘| bring home every farthing I earn, and keep nothing for myself.” 
‘‘Do your wages belong to you or your family, or has your wife secret 


| treasures ?”’ 


‘“‘T never allow myself any pleasure.”’ 

‘ And pray does your wife at home eat roast meat and salad !”’ 

“For weeks I have not tasted a drop of beer.”’ 

* Does your wite, then, drink wine every day ?’ 

“ And for all this I get never a word of thanks.”’ 

* What thanks do you require for doing pent duty?” : 
‘She treats me likea dog, and makes only an ill return for all my kind- 
I have never a happy moment.” 

“Oh how you lie to your own soul! Can you have forgotten the hun- 
dreds ot hours, of days, when her love aud goodness have biessed and 
strengthened you? Nay, could you not at any time wind her round 
your fin er by a kind word ?” 

‘* My home is made unbearable, my life a burden. 
would send a bullet through my head !” 

‘‘ Strike down your own wicked thoughts—dostroy them: that is 
wiser. 

Ploy when Iam dead and gone, she'll then learn what I have been 
to her.”’ 

“Ay, what? A man unable to control his passions; and who, not 
content with the troubles that come of themselves, is ever worrying 
himself and _ his family.”’ 

‘“‘Tonly wish that [ could go out into the wide world, and forget 
everything.” 

“Nay, there’ is one whom you cannot forget. J shall accompany you 
wherever you go.”’ 

So thought Bte hen to himself, and thus did the voice of conscience 
try to make itself heard within him ; but he would not listen to it 

As he sauntered through the village, he felt as ifhe were a stranger and 
alone—as ifhe knew no one. He was a stranger to his own heart, as he 
was in his own home. He was ashamed to go to the public-house to drive 
away his cares, for his eldest child had been buried only the day before. 
Seeing by chance a light in the schoolmaster’s house, he resolved to drop 
in upon him. He and the schoolmaster were great friends. The latter 
was a good sort of man, in the prime of life. He had drawnup for Ste- 
phen the petition which had procured him tke little post of road-mender, 
and they had eversince been in the habit of meeting frequently. Ste- 
phen, who had lived many years in the town, and had certain feeling of 
importance, thought this was just the man for him—one who, in spite of 
his humble condition, could understand him; and this was in reality the 
case. 

At the schoolmaster’s house Stephen met a number of men and lads, 
all patiently listening to a harangue. They were intending emigrants, 
who had come to be instructed by the schoolmaster about the geography 
and nature of North America, as to how they should get thither, the best 
means of settling there, and so forth. A thoughtflashed across Stephen’s 
mind, of which we shall hear more presently. 

When the lecture was ended, the folks all rushed into the open air. 
Every man seemed ready that instant to run off into the backwoods, and 
set to work, felling the trees of the forest that had stood there untouched 
since the day of creation, or digging and ploughing up the soil. At mo- 
ments of excitement and enthusiasm like these, men are often able to 
perform almost superhuman feats ; ay, and at such moments acts of daring 
and valour are achieved upon the field of battle. And yet, in truth, it is 
usier to advance boldly up to the cannon’s mouth than silently to 


Oh that some one 


“and getting no thanks for my pains; my wife even casts up that I got | work upon one’s own secret will,and to combat the petty troubles and 
a cottage and land with her in marriage. "Tis false! [ got nothing of the | vexations of life—a struggle of the heart. Such a struggle Stephen had 
sort. The payment of interest on mortgages isa millstone round my neck. | to encounter. 


To be sure if granny were gone, l might contrive to give up the proper- 


Many of the assembled throng now betook themselves to the public- 


ty, and have a small balance over. But she wont die these dozen years. | house. They could not immediately set about anything for their future 


Old haif-mad women are as tenacious of life as cats. . . . Ha! what no- | 

tion was that which crossed my mind? Kill granny! No, no: that 

y tote never do. I have been a soldier, but never shall be—a mur- 
erer.”” 

As the fearful thought flashed across the im 
convulsively; his face grew redas tire. The child upon his kree, roused 
by his shudder, seized him by the chin. Stephen’s Resuons brightened ; 
he lifted the child up, and kissed it fervently, as if by that kiss he would 
ask forgiveness for the sinful thought that had sprung up in his soul. 

Stephen took the child in his arms, and turning to his wife, who was 
busy preparing some potatoes for supper, he inquired in a kindly tone if 
he could help her. 

The woman answered acrimoniously, the fact being, that she had not 
yet vented her anger. 

Stephen was thrown back on himself—on his own -evil thoughts. In 
a chaos of passion, in which vexation predominated, he fell to rockin 
the child, which lay fast asleep upon his knee, with its little hands lean 
and raised towards his breast, until at length he perceived that he had al- 
most thrown it on the ground, and stopped. 

Hungry as he was, Stephen scarcely felt it a relief when supper was | 
announced as being ready. The potful of boiled potatoes was emptied | 
on the table, and salt was set down for general use. Stephen forced him- 
self to swallow a potatoe, but his throat seemed sewn up, and muttered | 
to himself, ‘‘ The best thing, after all, is for a man to be dead and buried.” 
He leant back and shook his head, as if wishing to shake off the thought 
of what was done, and could not be undone. 

Margaret had been accustomed, before she tasted a bit herself, to peel 
the best potatoes with wonderful alacrity, slice and salt them, and push 


ination, Stephen started 











prospects, and thought themselves therefore at liberty to break through 
all restraints, and give themselves up to idleness, until the new scene of 
activity opened to them. Into this torrent of enthusiasm Stephen plun- 
ged, and heard all that was said in favour of emigration. Next day his 
humour was not improved. He had formed a project in his mind, not a 
word of which he said to Margaret ; he wished to perfect the scheme 
quite alone. Moreover, he knew well enough the obstacles which stood 
in his way, ard resolved to say nothing until these were overcome, his 

reparations made. and all was ready. He gota notion into his head that 

ere, in his own country, no one could properly become a man ; that life 
in earnest could only begin ir the new world. He seemed to have now 
awakened to an estimate of the full power of manhood ; and in fact this 
was in a certain sense the case. He felt a kind of pride, of self-import- 
ance, in doing all without saying aword ; but Stephen had yet to learn 
from experience what a man gets by separating himself from those to 
whom the ties of nature have bound us; he had yet to discover the abyas 
towards which he was rushing. 

Margaret, too, on her part, was looking forward to a new litc—she was 
expecting another child ; but she did not dare to disclose this to Stephen. 
Was he not her wedded husband in the sight of God and man? and yet 
she wept in silence, as if she had to hide a secret feeling of shame. She 
sighed when she thought that the new life would bring only fresh sorrow 
into the house ; and recollected with what cold indifference Stephen had 
borne the death of their eldest child, or rather with the satisfaction of 
bevas a burden taken from his shoulders. Thus were these two persons, 
united by the closest and holiest ties of nature, and living under the same 
roof, parted as if by the wide sea. ; : : 

Stephen, when at his work, would shake his head involuntarily, as if a 
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horse-fly had stung him ;and he would sometimes hold a stone for a whole 
minute under his foot, and forget to split it, as he sat lost in thought. And 
how the minutes seemed hours, for he had lost the only treasure which 
he had kept through all his poverty—bis watch. ’Tis true he had only 
pewned it, to pay the expenses of the funeral, but he knew that he should 
never be able to redeem it; and he felt as if he had parted with a por- 
tion of his very existence, and an instinctive consciousness of coming 
misery stole upou his mind. Ashe used to sit thinking over the future, 
and how he should work in the backwoods of America, felling the trees 
and clearing the ground, every blow that he gave a stone with his ham- 
mer seemed to him a useless waste of labour: he longed to be at work 
on his own land, and’ not sit hammering there upon a heap of stones for 
mere pitiful day-wages. Then involuntarily he put his hand to his pocket, 
where he used to wear his watch, and he thought, ‘Ah! if theold 
grandmother's bed were but empty, I could sell it and get my watch 
ain. 

This thought, which suggested itself as it were by accident to his mind, 
from this time haunted him perpetually. As long as the old woman liv- 
ed, Margaret would not consent to emigrate, nor could the cottage and 
grounds be turned into cash. At home, Stephen was now always silent, 
except when he broke forth from time to time ; for the merest trifle threw 
him into a passion, and he quarrelled with all around him, because he 
quarrelled with himself. Margaret remarked the change in her husband, 
and began to experience feelings of remorse ; she felt that she had gone 
too far—wished she could have recalled some exasperating expressions. 
One thing puzzled her; Stephen was evidently thinking over some 
scheme which he kepta secret from her. Could it have any relation to 
granny? He took looks of her that were positively frightful ; at the 
same time he spoke gaily to the old woman, and listened to her long con- 
fased stories about the hymns she had learnt. 

It was no small ag ravation of Margaret’s disturbance of feeling that 
she had to contend with painful privations. The family were forced to 
live almost at the brink of starvation. A good stock of linen, the last 
thing a German peasant parts with, had been sold in liquidation of some 

ressing debts Various articles of furniture had previously disappeared 

lor similar emergencies. There was rt a bedstead left in the house, ex- 
ie that on which the grandmother lay. 
ow melancholy was the picture which the interior of the cottage dis- 
closed! The family one evening had retired to rest, after the mere sha- 
dow of a meal. Stephen stretched himself on the floor, supperless and 
hungry, and wrapped his old tattered soldier’s cloak about him. Mar- 
garet had taken the child to herself, that they might keep one another 
warm ; but she found no rest, for the voice of hunger cried aloud within 
her for food. Moreover, she ley thinking of her disagreement with her 
husband; she wanted to speak openly to him about matters, but she felt 
choked, and her tongue was parched. Stephen, too, could not sleep; he 
lay tossing from side to side, restless from hunger and the struggle that 
was going on in his own mind. 

A word spoken in kindness, one to the other, would have led toa re- 
conciliation ; but who was first to speak that word ? 

In his restlessness, Stephen uttered a deep sigh. It was dark, and 
Margaret could not see her husband ; but she heard him sigh, and knew 
that he lay not further than an arm’s length from her. The feelings of 
the wife and mother were melted ; pride gave way before the influence 
of the affections : Margaret stretched forth her hand and laid it gently on 
the shoulder of her husband. It was a movement as if guided by an an- 
gel of mercy. 

“Dear Stephen,”’ said the wife. 

“ Dear Margaret,” replied the husband. As he said so, his long frozen- 
» feelings found vent in tears. In tenderness there is repentance. Ste- 
phen resolved tounburden his thoughts to Margaret. He told her all—all 
that he had contemplated, and his sinful desire for the old woman’s death. 
His feelings found a vent in tears, and Margaret wept with him. She 

id him that she had suspected his thoughts of emigrating ; but had fear- 
ed to speak. Stephen was now enraged with himself, but Margaret paci- 
fied him with affectionate words: and at length he said, “ Forget it all— 
forgive me! Isee—I see: do not ask me more—forgetitall! You are 
good and kind, Margaret ; and indeed I will repay your love! Let us, 
above all, be of one Rent and mind.” 

Their poverty and long estrangement were all now forgotten ; every- 
thing looked brighter ; they no longer felt any hunger; and as they talk- 
ed over their future hopes and plans, they reconciled one another to wait 
patiently for the present in their little cottage. Stephen determined to 
work hard, and to conquer every bad passion in his breast; and this re- 
solution restored peace to him. 

From that day he was unusually brisk and diligent at his work ; spring 
was approaching, and with it the pressure of want began to be less felt. 
Tn his condact to the grandmother Stephen showed a remarkable tender- 
ness, and Margaret did not understand what he meant when he one day 
said, ‘I do so hope that good old soul may live many years yet! Some- 
times I have thought to myself that our little child would learn to walk 
alone, and run upon our own land in America; but no matter—’tis all 
one—it can play about just as well here.” Often in an evening he would 
sit playing with the old woman like a child, and yielded to her in every- 
thing, for she was very self-willed. He heard her regularly repeat the 
verse out of the hymn-book; but sometimes she did not know what 
hymn she had been set to learn, and then he would read to her the first 
lines of all the hymns alphabetically; but whilst he was reading, she 
forgot what she had wished, and wanted to play again with her beans. 
Stephen’s conduct is told in afew words—it sprang, in truth, not only 
from patience and forbearance, but from a refinement of feeling. 

One day the old woman was in great delight, when the schoolmaster, 
coming to call upon Stephen, heard her repeat her verse, and made hera 
present of a little picture. Stephen, too, shared in this innocent and 
childish joy. 

When spring came, and the troop of emigrants prepared for their de- 
parture, the old feeling of restlessness came over Stephen again : he stood 
watching the folks as they passed him while at work breaking stones on 
the road, and he bade them fare well with a bitter smile. 

So,” said he, “I have to mend the roads, to help you on your way! 
Perhaps it may turn out that you are going before to smoothe the way for 
me—who knows ?” 

As Captain Lumbus drove past. he cried out to Stephen, “ Hollo, you 
stone-hammerer! in America I'll buy a dukedom, and call it Lumbia, and 
when you come over, l’ll make you a present of a hundred acres.’ 
Stephen did not answer. 

For some —_ after the departure of the troop of emigrants, the village 
seemed quite deserted: their well-known faces were missing, and every 
one felt sure that they would never be forgotten. But no—when a man, 
or a community of men, sinks in the stream of life, it is as with a stone 
falling into the water: at first it parts the tide, but the rings which it 
creates enlarge and grow fainter as they recede, until at length the water 
flows on smooth as before. The wanderers were searcely gone, when 
the young swallows, twittering in secret, took counsel together where 
they shouid fix their nests: then off they flew, circling around this roof 
and that, and on the wing discussing their plan of building. Ere they 
had finished their nests, hardly a person in the village had longer a 
thought for the troop of their brethren who bad so lately gone forth from 
among them to settle and build in distant lands. Where were they now 
hovering? Stephen and the schoolmaster were almost the only persons 
who talked frequently of their distant friends, and accompanied them in 
thought across the ocean. 

Autumn was come again. A merry little girl was added to Stephen’s 
family, bat a friend was withdrawn from it. The schoolmaster was im- 
prisoned ; he had received a letter from his brother, who had emigrated 
with the reat, describing the voyage to America, and the first steps taken 
to fix on a settlement. The schoolmaster had made several copies of 
this letter, which gave offence to the police; for it was construed into an 

attempt to evade the censorship of, and tax on, the public press. Some 
weeks elapsed before the poor man was set at liberty, and when he re- 
turned home, he felt that his position was changed; the little authority 
of his office was gone, and he finally resolved to emigrate. He toid his 
intention to Stephen, who was, without any great difficulty, persuaded to 
accompany him; for the desire of emigrating only slumbered in his 
mind, and the slightest circumstance sufficed to re-awaken the thought. 
Stephen, however, had to suffer a heavy punishment for the wicked 
thoughts which he had once allowed to enter his breast. 


Oue day he was nailiug up some boards in an out-house, near which 
stood a ladder he had been using. Unsettled and capricious, the old 
grandmother had wandered to the spot, and, unperceived by her son-in- 
law, had cliinbed to the top of the ladder, where a favourite cat had ta- 
ken up its station. A!l at once a piercing shriek was heard; the old wo- 
man fell headlong down the steps. Stephen ran to the 8 ot, and stood 
horror-strack with his hammer iu his hand. Several of the neighbours 
also came running up and gathered round the old woman, who lay sense- 
less on the ground, gpparently at the point of death. Pale as ashes, Ste- 
phen stared fixedly on the senseless body. There, thought be, was the 
accomplishment of that which he had so oftan contemplated—nay desired 
in the bottom of his soul! A feeling of terror and remorse seized him 
as if it was his wish that had done the deed: he ran away from the 











place, and acted as if out of his senses; he knew not which way to turn 
or what todo. Presently the constables came up, and Stephen had to 
g with them before the magistrate. The thought which he had kept 

idden mm the depths of his soul, which he had combated and conquered, 
and to which he imagined no one could ever penetrate, now occurred, as 
it were naturally, to the mind of every one, anda charge was immediately 
founded upon it. He was accused of having wilfully thrown the old wo- 
man down the ladder, and killed her with the hammer. 

Notwithstanding his denial of the crime laid to his charge, he was 
committed for further examination. His confinement, however, was of no 
long duration. The old woman had not been kiiled outright, as was at 
tirst supposed. She recovered sufficiently to explain the cause of her 
fall. was died next day, surrounded by her family. When she was bur. 
ied, Stephen wept over her grave. These were the last tears he shed on 
his native soil, for with steady and sober resolution he now made all his 
espe for removal from his native country, and at length emigrated. 

e had grown strong in the struggle with himself and with the world. 
He had learnt by hard experience to know himself and others, and his 
mind was now at peace. With the renovated spirit of youth and hope- 
fulness, he was free to steer his course towards a new home, and to enter 
upon a new life. ) 

The schoolmaster and Stephen, with their families, were among the 
first of those who went to seek their fortunes in America, and there they 
settled in one of those districts which have been appropriated by their 
industrious countrymen. There also they were successful in their la- 
bours; and under the shadow of their own vine and fig-tree, they had no 
— to regret having sought a new home beyond the waters of the 

Uantic. 


FOWLING IN FAROE AND SHETLAND. 


These two groups of islands, situated in the northern Atlantic, and: se- 
parated by only about one hundred and eighty miles, are not more con- 
trasted in their political position and internal economy than in their geolo- 
gical structure, and consequent dissimilarity of scenery ; though, from 
having been originally peopled by the same Scandinavian race, and long 
under one government, there are still to be discovered numerous traces 
of similar language, manners, and even personal appearance. 

While Shetland is an integral portion of the home British empire, par- 
ticipating in her enlightened laws and policy, her freedom and progress 
in improvement, together with the good, and also, alas! evil, more or less 
attendant on our peculiar institutions, Faroe, as respects manners and state 
of society, isin mach the same condition as it has been for a century past 
at least, or as Shetland was at that distance of time. 

Faroe belongs to the Danish crown, is governed by its absolute though 
mild and paternal rule, and is subject to a royal monopoly of all com- 
merce and other resources. From analogy and observation, however, we 
are disposed to an opinion that, for a half-instructed, isolated, and pastoral 
people, the Faroese appear to be at present in precisely the circumstances 
most conducive to their morality, independence, and happiness. 

The geological formation of the Faroe Isles is of volcanic origin, they 
are composed almost entirely of trap-rock ; hence their splendid basaltic 
columns and conical hills, deep valleys and mural precipices, narrow 
fiords and rushing tides. The shores are so steep, that in many of the 
islands there is no convenient landing-place. Boats are drawn up pre- 
cipitous banks by ropes and pulleys; and a ship of large burden may lie 
close to a wall of rock from one to two thousand feetin height on either 
side, where the strait between is so narrow, that she cau only be towed 
or warped onwards or outwards, as alongside ajwhart. In some situa- 
tions the cliffs present stupendous basaltic pillars, to which, those of 
Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway are pigmies. More commonly the preci- 
pices are broken into narrow terraces, overhanging crags, and gloomy re- 
cesses, tenanted by myriads ofsea-fowl ofevery name, whose incessant mo- 
tions and shril! echoing cries give variety and animation to scenes other- 
wise desolate in their sublimity. 

Among these dizzy and almost confounding scenes the fowler pursues 
his hazardous but familiar avocation ; for the eggs and flesh of the sea- 
fowl are an important part of the food of the Faroese, and the feathers 
a profitable article of exportation. Little thinks many a discontented 
town-bred workman, or surly field labourer, and still less many a fash- 
ionable ennuyée, with what cheeriness and courage numbers of their fel- 
low-creatures encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but frightful danger, 
while in quest of their daily bread! 

The manner of performing the perilous task of taking the birds from the 
precipices is thus described :—‘‘ The fowler (fuglemand) is let down 
trom the top of the cliff by arope about three inches thick, which is fas- 
tened to the waist and thighs by a broad woollen band, on which he sits. 
The adventurer scon loses sight of his companions, and can only communi- 
cate with them by a small line attached to his body. When he reaches 
the terraces, often not more than a foot broad, he trees himself from the 
rope, attaches it toa stone, and commences his pursuit of the feathery 
natives. Where the nests are ina hollow of arock, the bird-catcher gives 
himself a swinging motion by means of his pole, till the vibration carries 
him so close, that he can get footing on the rock. He can communicate 
tu himself a swing of thirty or forty feet ; but when the shelf lies deeper 
back, another rope is let down to his associates in a boat, who can thus 
give him a swing of one hundred orone hundred and twenty feet.” The 
Faroese talk with rapture of their sensations while thus suspended be- 
tween sea and sky, swinging to and fro by what would seem a frail link 
when the value of a human life is concerned. Nay. so fascinating is this 
uncouth occupation, that there are often individuals who, provided with 
a small supply of food, cause themselves to be lowered to some recess, 
where the overhanging clitf gives shelter from above, and a platform of a 
few square feet scarce affords sufficient resting-place; and here, some- 
times for a fortnight, and even three weeks together, will the adventurer 
remain alone, scrambling from crag to crag, collecting birds from the 
nests, or catching them as they fly past him with his fowling-pole and net 
till he has filled his bags with their slaughtered bodies or their feathers. 
We cannot imagine a more wildly-sublime locality for the restless energy 
of man to choose as atemporary sojourning place. ‘The ceaseless discor- 
dant scream of the birds, no doubt amazed at the dauntless intruder on 
their haunts, the roar of the surf, aud the wailing of the wind among the 
rocks and crevices, might combine well-nigh to deafen any unaccustom- 
ed ears. Moreover, there is the danger, the awe-inspiring scenery, the 
solitude; yet several persons have averred to our informant that in such 
a unique position they have spent absolutely their happiest days ! 

In Faroe the story is related, which is also said to have occurred at St. 
Kilda, Faula, and Skye, of a father and son having been lowered at once, 
the one above the other, on a fowling expedition, by the usual rope ; that 
on beginning to ascend, they perceived two of the three cords of which it 
was composed had been cut by the abrasion of the rocks, and could not 
sustain the weight of more than one of them : and how, after a short but 
anguished contention, the father prevailed on the son to cut him off, and 
thus sacrifice his parent’s life as the only chance of saving his own. 

A far more instructive and thrilling anecdote, which, so far as we know, 
has not appeared <s was told our informant in Faroe by a member 
of the young man’s family to whom it occurred. 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered from above, and manage to 
get stationed on some shelf or ledge of rock, frequently beneath an over- 
hanging crag, where they disengage themselves trom the rope, and pro- 
ceed to their employment. Now it unfortunately happened that the 
young man we have alluded to, having secured his footing on the flat 
rock, by some accident lost his hold of the rope, to which was also attach- 
ed his signal-line, which he had the agony to see, after a few pendulous 
swings, settle perpendicularly utterly beyond his reach. When the first 
moments of surprise and nearly mortal anguish had elapsed, he sat down 
to consider, as calmly as might be, what he should do, what effort make 
to save himself from the appalling fate of perishing by inches on that 
miserable spot. His friends above, he knew, after waiting the usual 

time, would draw up the rope, and finding him not there, would con- 
clude he had perished; or should they by the same method descend to 
seek him, how among the thousand nooks of that bewildering depth of 
rock upon rock find the secret recess he had chosen, where ‘he had 80 
often congratulated himself on his favourable position, but which seemed 
now destined for his grave ? 

More than once the almost invincible temptation rushed on his mind of 
ending his distraction pnd suspense by leaping into the abyss. One short 
moment, and his fears and sufferings, with his “ life’s fitful fever,” would 
be over. But the temporary panic passed away ; he raised his thoughts 
to the guardian care of Omnipotence; and calmed and reassured, he 
trusted sume mode of deliverance would present itself. To this end he 
more particularly scanned his limited resting-place. It was a rocky shelf, 
about eight feet wide, and gradually narrowing till it met the extended | 
precipice, where not the foot of a gull could rest* at the other extremity | 
it terminated in an abrupt descent of hundreds of feet ; at the back was 
a mural rook, smooth and slippery as ice; and above was a beetlin 
crag, overarching the place where he stood, outside of which Aneusel 
his only safety—his unfortunate rope. Every way he moved, carefully 














examining and attempting each possible mode of egress from his singalar 
prison-house. He found none. There remained, so far as his own fort 
were concerned, one desperate chance to endeavour to reach the ro 
By means of his long pole he attempted to bring it to his hand. Lon ~~ 
tried ; but he tried in vain ; he could hardly touch it with the end of th 
stick and other appliances ; but no ingenuity could serve to hook it fast. 
Should he, then, leap from the rock, and endeavour to catch it as a. 
sprung? Was there any hope he could succeed, or, catching, could he 
sustain his hold till drawn to the top? This indeed seemed his on| 
forlorn-hope. One fervent prayer, therefore, for agility, courage pa | 
strength, and with a bold heart, a steady eye, and outstretched hand he 
made the fearful spring! We dare not, and could not say exactly the 
distance—it was many feet—but he caught the rope, first with one hand 
and in the next moment with the other. It slipped through, peeling the 
skin from his palms ; but the knot towards the leops at the end stopped 
his impetus, and he felt he could hold fast for atime. He made the usual 
signal urgently, and was drawn upwards as rapidly as possible. Yet the 
swinging motion, the imminent danger, aud his own precarious strength 
considered, we may well believe the shortest interval would seem long 
and that no ordinary courage and energy were still necessary for his satety, 
He reached the top, and instantly prostrated himself on the turf, return. 
ing aloud to the Almighty his fervent thanksgivings, a few words of 
which had hardly escaped his lips, when he oe into utter insensibility, 

Great was the amazement of his associates to find him hanging on by 
his hands—greater far their astonishment at his singular adventure; but 
ouce having told his tale, which every circumstance clearly corroborated, 
his pole and net being found on the rock as described, he never would 
again be prevailed on to recur to the subject ; nor did he ever approach 
in the direction of the clifffrom which he had descended, without turning 
shudderingly away from a spot associated with a trial so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all these scenes, as we observed at the outset, are 
the aspect of nature and the manner of taking the sea-fowl and their eggs 
in Shetland. The hills here are low, none of the seaward precipices are 
above six or seven hundred feet high ; and so far from fowling being pur- 
sued as a regular branch of employment, under proper regulations, as in 
Faroe, the Shetland landiords and other superiors by all means discour- 
age their dependents trom spending their time and energies in what is at 
best to them a desultory and most dangerous occupation, which, more- 
over, robs the rocks, otherwise so bare and rugged, of those feathered 
denizens, their appropriate ornament. Still, so fascinating and exciting 
is this method of idling away time, that might be much more profitably 
or improvingly employed, at lest in these islunds, that many of the fisher- 
men frequent the cliffs and peril their lives in the forbidden pursuit. Se- 
rious accidents occasionally occur. Some time ago a poor man meta 
very dreadful fate. He had been creeping into a crevice where were se- 
veral nests with eggs; having inserted half of his body, he had dislodged 
a stone, which held him fast. His decaying corpse was found some time 
afterwards; the head, shoulders. and outstretched hands jammed in the 
crevice, and the feet and legs hanging out. 

More lately, aman noted for his towling depredations went out one 
fine morning to gather shell-fish bait for the next day’s fishing. It hap- 
pened to be the day alter the communion Sabbath, me Ou there is sermon 
atnoon. The fisherman’s Sunday clothes were laid ready, his family 
went to church and returned, but he appeared not: night came, and he 
was yet absent. Still his family were under no particular anxiety, im- 
agining he had gone to a friend’s at some little distance. In the morning, 
however, when he did not join his boat's crew to go to the usual fishing, 
the alarm was raised, and inquiry and search immediately made. It was 
without success for a considerable time; but finally, near the brink of a 
precipice, where an opening rent in the rocks made an accessible way for 
a short distance downwards, the poor man’s shoes and basket of bait were 
found. Following up this indication, his fishing associates proceeded in 
their boat to the base of the cliff, from whence they thought they saw 
something like a human being. With renewed hope they climbed up, 
and found their unfortunate comrade caught between two rocks, where 
he reclined as if asleep ; but he had fallen from a great height, and was 
quite dead: and by this act, as of a truant schoolboy, for a few wild-fow] 
eggs, was a wile and large family left destitute and mourning! 

There ia in the island of Unst, the most northerly of the Shetlands, one 
man who, by his bravery, expertness, and, we may perhaps add, his in- 
corrigible perseverance, has gained a sort of tacit imnunity from the ge- 
neral restriction, or at least his voaching misdemeanours are winked at. 
His father was a noted fowler before him; and since his own earliest 
boyhood, he has been accustomed to make it his pastime to scramble 
among the steepest crags and clitis, making many a hairbreadth escape, 
many an unheard-of prize. He has robbed the mostinaccessible nooks of 
their inhabitants, aa even surprised the sea eagle in her nest. He climbs 
barefvoted, and his toes clasp the slippery rock as talons would. Fear 
or dizziness he knows not of; and for a few shillings, or for an afternoon’s 
recreation, he willscale many a ladder of rock, and penetrate many a time- 
worn crevice, where human foot but his own will probably never tread. 
Every cranny, every stepping-place of the precipitous headlands of his 
native island are tntianatety known to him; and at how much expense of 
unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag explorings, and undaunted courage 
this has been accomplished, we may not stop too particularly to relate 

On one occasion, fed on by his indomitable love of exploring, he-had 
p»ssed to a point of a cliff to which even he had never dared to venture 
before. His object was to discover the spot where he believed a pair of 
eagles had long built uumolested. Overjoyed, he reached the place ; tri- 
umphantly he possessed himself of the eggs (tor which, by the by, a com- 
mercial collector afterwards paid him five shillings); and then he for the 
first time became aware of his whereabouts. How he got there he could 
not evenimagine. He pansed a few moments; it was not fear, but un- 
feigned surprise and awe that entranced him ; and then the consideration 
naturally forced itself on his atteution—“ How shall I return?” It ought 
to be mentioned, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that it is much more 
difficult to get down than to ascend. The whole tortuosities and difficul- 
ties of the path aremore clearly in view, and the head is apt not to be so 
steady. In the present case, moreover, the excitement was past—the 
object was attained; and it is wonderful how the blood cools, and cour- 
age becomes calculating, in these latter circumstances. Well, beside the 
plundered eyrie our gallant adventurer sat cogitating. ‘I'll never return, 
that’s certain, to begin with,” he said to himself. ‘After all my escapes 
and exploits, my time is come at last. Well, if itis, i¢ is: let me meet it 
likea man! If it is not come, I shall get down in safety, as I have done 
ere now, though never from such an awful place before.’ So he precipi- 
tately began the descent—plunging on without an idea except his early - 
imbibed belief in predestination, and an occasional aspiration to the Al- 
mighty for protection. He never knew, he says, how or by what paths 
he reached a place of comparative safety; but ae would not attempt to 
go again to that spot for twenty guineas. 

It is not, however, only those localities with which from childhood he 
has been familier that our courageous fowler is dexterous and adven- 
turous in his undertakings. Tempted by an offer of adequate remunera- 
tion from an ameteur, he engaged to procure an eagle’s egg from a distant 
quarter, where they were known to have a nest. The gentleman, in the 
interval of his absence, sorely repented that he had protfered the bribe, 
though he by no means urged the step. But in due time the brave crags- 
man returned successtul, having twice scaled the precipice to the eyrie. 
The first time when he reached the place, from whence he scared the 
parent birds, he found the nest so situated, that though he saw the eggs, 
he could not by any possibility reach them. Nothing daunted, he return- 
ed and made his preparations. To the end of a long fishing-red he attach- 
ed a bladder, the mouth of which he kept distended by a wire. Reach- 
ing this simple but ingenious apparatus to the nest, from the perching- 
sg where he leaned, he gradually worked the eggs into the bladder- 
bag with the point of the rod, and bore them off in triumph. It was the 
most lucrative, though the most dangerous adventure he had ever accom- 
plished; for the locality was strange, the weather was gloomy, and the 
birds were fierce, and at one time instartling proximity to the spoiler. 

This man, who in every respect is the beau ideal ofa successful fowler, 
is now in the prime of life, about medium-beight, active and agile of 
course, and slender ind lithe as an eel. During the late tryiug season of 
destitution from the failure of the crops and fishing, he has maialy support- 
ed his family by the produce of such exploits as we have been detailing. 
And he has» liitle son, the tiny counterpart of himself, who, almost ever 
since he could walk, he has taught tu climb the rocks along with him, and 
who theretors bids fair, should he escape casualties, to be as bold and 
expert in fuwling as his purent. 0 





FEMALE HEROISM. 


Twenty-seven years »go an effort of the most interesting kind was made 
by an Englishwoman to introduce female education into India. The lady 
who, in a spirit of Christian chivalry, voluntarily devoted herself to this 
difficult task was Miss Cook, afterwards Mrs. Wilson, who arrived in Cal- 
cutta in 1821. Up ‘ill this time, the education of natives had been con- 
fined to boys, for whom a number of schools had been opened ; and na 
uo attempt at conversion was allowed, there was uo prejudice against 
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them. One of the most benevolent founders of schvols for boys in Cal- 
cutta was David Hare, a person who, having ar a considerable for- 
tune in that city, determined to spend it there instead of his native land ; 
and not only did he spend bis money, but his life, in benefiting the city 
where he had so long resided. These attempts, as we have said, met 
with no opposition on the p rt of the natives; on the contrary, they 
warmly seconded them, and the schools were crowded with boys willing 
to learn after the English fashion :ustead of their own: but the prejudice 
against educating females were not to be so easily overcome. For the 
woman, no education of any kind, but such as related to making a pt | 
or pillau, had ever been deemed necessary. As long as infancy and child- 
hood lasted, she was the pet and playtning of the family ; and when, 
with girlhood, came the domestic duties of the wite, she entered on them 
unprepared by any previous moral training. All intellectual acquire- 
ments were out of place for one who was not the companion, but the 
drudge and slave of her husband; and the more ignorant she was, the 
less intolerable would be the confinement and monotony of her life. In 
India, all females above the very lowest ranks, and of respectable charac- 
ter, are kept in seclusion after betrothment; and after marriage, none of 
any rank, except the very highest, are exempt from those duties which 
we should consider menial, though not really so when kept in due 
bounds. A wife can never be degraded by preparing her husband’s re- 
past; but itis humiliating to be considered unworthy to partake of it 
with him, aud not even to be permitted to enliven it with her conversa- 
tion. Those females, again, whose station is not high enough to warrant 
the privileges of seclusion, present a picture painful to contemplate: the 
blessing of liberty cannot make up for the incessant toil and drudgery to 
which they are condemned; and the alternations of the climate, 
to the exposure, render the woman in the prime of lite a withered crone, 
either —p sapenee into an idiot or irritated into a virago. Though in the 
present day something has been effected in the way of elevating the so- 
cial position of the Hindoo female, thirty years ago even that little was 
considered unattainable. It was evident that while one entire sex re- 
mained so utterly uncared for, the instruction of the other would fail to 
roduce the desired effects; and that if India was to be regenerated, her 
emale as well as her male population must be instructed. The task was 
difficult; for whilst the government was indifferent, the natives of India 
were all strongly opposed to any measures for ameliorating the condition, 
social or intellectual, of their women. One zealous friend, however, de- 
voted herself to the task. The work was to be done, and Mrs. Wilson 
did it. 

Animated with a determination to spare no personal exertion, she had 
herself trained to the business of general instruction, and did not fear 
the effects of an [adian climate. Physically, morally, and intellectually, 
she was fitted for her task. Her health was excellent ; her spirits elastic ; 
her temper even; her mind clear, quick, and shrewd ; her manners most 
engaging, though dignified; and her will indomitable. On arriving in 
India, her first effurts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of Benga- 
lee, the language of the natives of Calcutta; and as soon as she could 
make herself uaderstood by those around her, she took up her abode in 
the midst of the native population, and courted and encouraged pupils. 
Slowly and suspiciously they came iu, attracted by a small gratuity each 
received as a reward for daily attendance. In time others followed 
their example; and a school, which could scarcely be said to aspire to 
the dignity of ragged, being literally a naked one, was established. The 
premises occupied by Mrs. Wilson were so confined, that when the price, 
not the learning, attracted more pupils, she was obliged to open classes 
in various parts of the bazaar, ad go from one to the other. This occa- 
sioned much loss of time; and none but those of the very lowest rank 
could be enticed, even by a fee, to attend the school. Any one less ear- 
nest would have lost heart and been disgusted to find that all her efforts 
were soconfined. But Miss Cook hoped and trusted, and determined to 
remedy what appeared remediable. She was convinced that a large 
house, in a more respectable part of the native town, would be one means 
of attracting pupils of rather a higher caste; and she determided to se- 
cure this. A rajah,who at that time was anxious to pay court to the 
gexecement, presented the “ Ladies Society for Promoting Native Female 

ducation” with a piece of ground in a very eligible situation; a Euro- 
pean gentleman furnished the plan, and kindly superintended the erec- 
tion of the buildings; and in about five years after her first arrival in Cal- 
cutta, Mrs. Wilson took possession of the Central School, a large, airy, 
and handsome abode. Five years had accustomed the natives to the 
anomaly of teaching girls, and a somewhat better class than had at first 
attended were now to be seen congregated round their energetic teacher, 
seated cross-legged on the floor, tracing their crabbed characters ona 
slate; reading in sonorous voices the translations of the parables and 
miracles; or even chanting hymns, also translated. Still none came, un- 
less brought by the women who were employed to go the rounds of the 
bazaar in the morning, and who received so much for each child: bribery 
alone iusured attendance; and none of the pupils remained more than 
two or three years at most. As for the natives of the upper class, all at- 
tempts to gain a footing amongst them proved total failures. The exam- 
inatious of the school were attended by all the native gentlemen of rank 
who professed to take an interest in education; but none of them favoured 
it sufficiently to desire its benefits for his own daughter, though Mrs. 
Wilson offered to attend them privately, when not engaged in the duties 
of the school. At length the same rajah who had given the ground in- 
formed her that his young wife insisted on learning English. She had 
already learned to read and write Bengalee; but as this did not satisty 
her, he requested Mrs. Wilson’s services, which were immediately given ; 
and she found her pupil a very apt scholar, eager for information of all 
kinds. In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded in obtaining 
her husband’s permission to visit Mrs. Wilson at the Central School, and 
to be introduced to some more English ladies. It was not without much 
persuasion that this boon was granted; and even when we were all seat- 

, expecting her arrival, (tor the writer of this was present), we scarce- 
ly believed that anything so contrary to etiquette would be permitted. 
At length, however, the rapid tread a many teet was heard, a closed pa- 
lanquin, surrounded by chaprasseys, entered the veranda, and panting after 
it were two old crones. The vehicle was set down in the inner veranda, 
or, as it would be called here, lobby, from which all the male servants 
were then excluded, and then a figure enveloped in a large muslin sheet 
was taken out of the conveyance, and guide up stairs by the duennas. 

As soon as she was in the sitting-room, the envelope was removed, and 
disclosed a very pretty young creature, dressed in a pink muslin soharee 
and white muslin jacket, both spotted with silver, slippers richly em- 
broidered, and her thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 
ornamented pin. She had gold bangles on har neck and arms; but ne 
display of jewellery, though her husband was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the soharee is all the clothing of the Hindoo female. 
It is about seven yards long and one wide, the width forming the length 
of the garment. It is wound round the figure as often as convenient, and 
the remainder brought over the head asa veil. The boddice is an occa- 
sional addition, never adopted by the lower classes, and their soharees are 
scanty and coarse. [t is but an ungraceful costume, as there are no folds. 
Our visitor's countenance was very animated, and her extreme youth— 
for she was not more than sixteen—gave a charm to features not distin- 
guished for regularity. Secluded as her life had been, the young creature 
was far from being timid. She was quite at her ease, and ready to enter 
into conversation with any one who understood Bengalee. She could not 
converse in English; but was proud of displaying her acquirements in 
reading and spelling, and told us that she had prevailed on the rajah to 
hear her repeat her lessons every evening. 

Of course our dresses excited her curiosity, for she had never seen any 
of European make, except Mrs. Wilson’s widow’s garb. She made many 
inquiries about our i tno but would have considered it indelicate 
even to name our husbands. After replying to all our queries, she be- 
came so familiar that she offered to sing to us, regretting that she had not 
her instrument (a Mind simple sort of guitar) to accompany her voice. 
The melody was simple, and her voice very sweet. All this time the old 
women who had accompanied their lady were crouched downin one cor- 
ner of theroom, watching her intently; and at last, as it they thought her 
freedom had lasted lon enough, they rose, and told herit was the maha- 
rajah’s orders she should go. She unwillingly complied, and left us to 
Our great regret ; for there was a confiding naiveté about her which was 
very winning. In a few weeks the lessons were discontinued : her hus- 
band fell into well-merited disgrace ; and this was the first and last pupil 
Mrs. Wilson had in the highest ranks. This disappointment, however was 
ee than compensated by the accomplishment of another scheme, per- 

* more important, for the amelioration of the native female charac- 

nae said that the attendance of the day-scholars seldom exceeded 

7 © years; and much as Mrs. Wilson desired to believe that the bread 

ast npon the waters would not be lost, no well-authenticated evidence 

— reached her that the brief school-days produced any permanently 

reneficial effects, sufficient to counteract the superstition and ignorance 
te: which her pupils were necessarily surrounded. Feeling the impos- 
hed pita ban sage re oo infection from such sources, she 
pn. vays cherished the idea of rearing some children from infancy, uu- 

taminated by the evil examples of a native home; but it was uot till 
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just before she moved into the Central School that she had an opportuni- 
ty of carrying her plan into execution. Her darzie (tailor) feeling him- 
self dying, sent for her, and implored her to take charge of his only 
child: he said he could not be a Christian himself, but he wished her to 
be one; and that if Mrs. Wilson would promise to keep her, he would, in 
the presence of his relatives, make over the little girl to that lady. The 
assurance was as readily given as her task was couscientiously fulfilled ; 
and no first-fruits could have been more promising, or could have ripened 
more satisfactorily; no commencement could have been followed by 
more complete success. In avery few weeks another orphan, totally | 
destitute, was thrown in Mrs. Wilsou’s way; and much about the same | 
time she was requested to receive as a boarder a little slave girl, the | 
charge of whom had, by very peculiar circumstances, devolved on a lady 
whose health and position preveuted her training the poor castaway satis- | 
factorily. ‘That there needs only a beginning,”’ was never more fully 
verified than in the case of the Orphan Asylum. That which for several 
years had been the chief wish of Mrs. Wilsons heart was accomplished 
in a few months; and before she had a home to shelter them, she found 
herself surrounded by twenty-five dependent little creatures. 

The orphans were entirely and exclusively Mrs. Wilson’s own charge; 
the Ladies’ Committee had no control over them. From the first the 
a pe were trained to contribute by their labour to their own support ; 
and she nover was without large orders for worsted work, which paid 
well. She was assisted in all her labours, but more particularly in this 
department, by a young lady who had joined her from Engiand; and be- 
fore this very interesting person fell a victim to the climate, some of the | 
elder girls under her tuition had become so expert in the use of the | 
needle (another innovation on the privileges of the male sex), that they | 
were able to copy fancy-work of all kinds, from the sale of which a con- 
siderable sum was realised yearly. All the orphans, however, were not | 
entirely dependent on Mrs. Wilson; many of them were boarded with 
ner by individuals who were only too thankful to find such a refuge for | 
any poor stray sheep thrown upon their charity. Indeed, considerigg the | 
frequency of such cases, it seems wonderful that so many years were re- 
quired to carry out a plan so beneficial to so many. Thus one girl was 
the child of a wretched woman executed for a most inhuman murder ; 
the benevolence of the judge’s wife rescued the unfortunate child from 
starvation, and supported her in the Orphan Retuge; another boarder | 
was a girl from the Goomsur country, whose limbs for months retained 
the marks of the ligatures with which she had been bound previous to 
sacrifice: another was a fine handsome New Zealand girl, who was 
found in the streets of Calcutta, having been concealed on board the ves- 
sel that had brought her till its departure, and then left to live or die, as 
might happen. There was also one boarder of quite another class; she 
was the wife of a young Hindoo, who, while studying at Bishop's College | 
after his conversion, was anxious to rescue his young wife from heathen- 
ism, and placed her with Mrs Wilson, to be edacated as a Christian. He 
died early, and I am not aware of the fate of his wife. 

The building in which Mrs. Wilson resided was admirably calculated | 

for day-schools, as it was in the centre of the native population. This | 
proximity was essential to secure day-scholars, who might be seen, just | 
returned from their bath in the not very distant Hoogly, as early as six in | 
the morning beginning their studies, which continued till ten. The situa- 
tion, however, that was the best for day-scholars was the worst for those 
whom it was desirable to wean from their old paths—to obliterate all they 
knew already that was demoralizing—and, if possible, to present 
nothing but what was pure and lovely for their imitation. As long as the 
orphans were in daily contact with the out-pupils, these objects could not 
be obtained ; and it became evident a separation must be made, or that 
the day-schools, as being of minor importance, should be sacrificed, and 
the Central School converted into an Orphan Refuge. It seemed hope- 
less to attempt carrying on both from funds collected on thespot. For all 
that had in the first instance been raised in Britain and India for the pur- 
poses of native female education, and placed at the disposal of the Ladies’ 
Committee, had been swallowed up in the ruin of one of the large houses 
of agency in which they had been placed by the treasurer; and the ex- 
penses attendant on the day-schools had since been defrayed by subscrip- 
tions and donations from the benevolent in Calcutta, which, however lib- 
eral, sometimes left the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs. Wilson 
at once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one scheme for the other ; | 
she said both should be accomplished ; and what seemed impracticable | 
to all consulted on the matter was effected by the strong will and deter- | 
mined energy of one woman. She individually raised money to purchase | 
ground at Agiparah, a retired spot on the banks of the Hoogly, about | 
fourteen miles from Caleutta, which she obtained on very advantageous 
terms. She immediately commenced the erection of suitable, but simple 
buildings, within three walls so high as to exclude all the outer world, 
and with the river for the other boundary. Just at the time the ground 
was obtained, one of those dreadful inundations which sometimes depo- 
pulate Cuttack occurred, and boat-loads of half-drowned women and 
children arrived off Calcutta. Mrs. Wilson gave a home to all who 
would take it; and although many came only to die, her numbers in afew 
weeks amounted to one hundred likely to live. Many of those past youth 
were unwilling to conform to the rules; those that remained were gene- 
rally very young—some mere infants. When all this large accession of 
numbers was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs. Wilson was still in 
Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary buildings for shelter, and to 
make a great effort to feed such a host of famishing creatures. Her ener- 
gies were equal to the emergency, and funds were never wanting. 
As soon as the buildings at Agiparah were completed, Mrs. Wilson 
removed thither with her large orphan family, and discontinued her at- 
tendance at the day-schools, and almost her connection with the outer 
world. All within the precincts of the establishment professed Chris- 
tianity; and no more enticing example to follow its precepts could have 
been atforded than Mrs. Wilson’s conduct displayed. Her great aim and 
ubject in educating the native girl was to elevate the native woman; not 
merely to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the use of the needle, &c. 
but to purify the mind, to subdue the temper, to raise her in the scale of 
being, to render her the companion and helpmate of her husband, instead 
of his slave and drudge. Many of the European patronesses of distinc- 
tion, as soon as they heard of the plan of an Orphan Refuge, hailed it 
as amost admirable one for rearing a much better class of ladies’-maids or 
ayahs than was generally to be found in Calcutta, and who could speak 
English withal; but they little comprehended Mrs. Wilson’s scheme. 
She did not educate for the benefit of the European, but of the native. 
A few of the most intelligent were taught to read and write English, but 
all knowledge was conveyed through the medium of their own language ; 
and none were allowed to quit the Refuge until they were sought in mar- 
riage by suitable native Christians, or till their services were required to 
assist in forming other Orphan retreats. As soon as the dwellings were 
finished, a place of worship was erected, and steps taken to induce a mis- 
sionary de his wife to proceed to India to preside over this singular es- 
tablishment. For all these undertakings funds were never wanting; and 
though their purpose was to spread Christianity, many rich and influen- 
tial natives contributed to them; and one Brahmin of high caste, when 
bequeathing a handsome sum, said he did so under the conviction that their 
originator was more than human. Before all Mrs. Wilson’s plans were 
brought to maturity, many had gone and done likewise; and influential 
societies of various denominations were formed to promote female edu- 
cation in the East. There are now several Orphan Refuges in Calcutta, 
and one in almost every large station in India. It is not my purpose to 
speak of these: I wished only to record whence they all sprang, and who 
led the way in the good and great work. Mrs. Wilson is no longer with 
her lambs, but her deeds do follow her; and wherever the despised and 
outcast native female child may hereafter find a Christian home, aad re- 
ceive a Christian training, she should be taught to bless the name of Mrs. 
Wilson, as the first originator of the philanthropic scheme. 
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ARTHUR DE BOISFLEURY. 


A CHRONICLE OF 1407. 


CHAPTER IV —THE RUE DU PELICAN. 


Arthar de Boisfleury was sent first to the Hotel St. Paul, and then to 
the Chatelet. On his arrival at the latter place he received a visit from 
D’Armagnac. 

“ I come to ask your last wishes, young man,” said the constable with 
some kindness ef manner. 

“I desire nothing, monseigneur, replied Arthur, calmly. ‘“ And yet, 
could it be granted me, [ woul fain see my foster-mother.”’ 

“ And your family ?” 

‘ T have none.” 

‘The woman’sname ?” 

“ Catherine Flamel.” 

‘Does she live at Tours ?”’ 

“ Without the walls, on the banks of the Loire. She is well known in 
the neighbourhood, and I would gladly let her hear from me, for the poor 
woman will be very anxious.” 
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“ 'Tis well ; she shall be informed of your fate.” 

Thereupon D’Armagnac departed, leaving Arthur to the solitude of his 
gloomy dungeon. ger 

At one extremity of the Rue du Pélican—a street notorious in those 
days for the crimes and debaucheries of its inmates—stood a small squalid 
dwelling, well known both to gentlemen and plebeians. It was the crib 
of Master Denis de Vauzu. Never had the patrol, which made frequent 
visits to the ill-famed neighbourhood, ventured to enter this house. Bu 
they were not, on that account, to be accused of fear or cowardice. No 
noise ever issued from the dwelling, no scandal was ever caused by its 
inhabitant ; and they were not supposed to knew what within, or 
what he did when abroad. It was to this house that the constable, on 
leaving the Chatelet, bent his steps. Unhesitatingly, and with the confi- 
dence of a man who is on familiar ground, he plunged into the low, dark, 
and filthy corridor of Master Vauzu’s dwelling. A woman, young in years 
but oeed tall hideous with debauchery, advanced to meet him, and gave 
an affirmative reply to the question whether Master Denis was at home. 
Without turther inquiry or need of guidance the constable crossed a damp 
court, whose broken flags were green and nauseous from dirt, lifted the 
latch of a crazy, ill-constructed door, and entered a small, gloomy room, 
where, by the flickering firelight, he discerned at the chimney-corner the 
morose, uncomely countenance of Denis de Vauzu. This personage was 
plunged either in a deep sleep or in absorbing meditations, for his visitor 
was fain to call him several times, and finally to push him by the shoul- 
der, before he roused himself. Then he lit his lamp, aud recognised D’ 
Armagnac. : 

“Ah, ‘tis you, monseigueur!"’ cried he, rubbing his hands ; “ it is lon 
since I have worked for you. Is it something creditable this time ? 
geutleman—a prince—to be despatched ?” 

“No,” replied Count d’Armagnac, taking a stool and seating himself 
near the fire ; “ this time it is an affair of no great danger, but which will 
require all the dexterity and discretion you possess.” 

**f understand. And all the honesty, doubtless? Ah, monseigneur, 
you surely do not forget that when you employed me last to carry off 
the treasures of Queen Isabel I delivered themto you without the deduc- 
tion of a single crown !” 

“ Yes, but you demanded an exorbitant fee.”’ 

‘ By our Lady, no more than the danger I ran deserved ! One must 
live by one’s trade. And then we have a regular tariff, monseigneur. A 
prince, two golden crowns: a gentleman, twelve livres and six deniers ; 
a burgher, fitteen sous parisis a 

‘Good, good! Doubtless that expedition was not foreseen by the rules 
of your tariff, and hence your enormous charge. But no more of that. 
The business I now have to entrust to you is of a different nature, and 
willrequire you to travela hundred leagues.” 

“ The fiend it will!’ 

“Ah, I see ; you are about to claim some monstrous reward |” 

“ Times are hard, monseigneur, and the trade grows worse and 
worse.” 

“ You always grumble.”” ie 

“ And not without reason. Here is the eighth day that I sit with my 
hands before me. Nothing but one wretched business of fifteen sous 
parisis. Fie upon you, monseigneur, to bargain with a man like me! 
Why, the very shopkeepers are ashamed to do it.” 

“ T bargain not: you shall have what you ask, that is agreed. [ know 
you are a fellow of conscience.” ; 

‘‘Monseigneur !” said Denis, eccrine the promise and the cum- 
pliment by a grateful inclination of his head. ‘ 

“The affair is this: you will get out at once for Tours, andsascertain 
the birth and history of a certain troubadour named Arthur de Boisfleury, 
who has no family, or, rather, who knows of none. Dame Catherine 
Flamel, his foster-mother, must know it. If she refuses to explain, and 
to give up the things necessary to trace the child’s origin,—such as parch- 
ments, linen, or jewels (supposing the child to have had such when he 
was left with her) you will 

A significant look and pause completed the sentence 

“ T understand,” replied Vauzu. 

“ And then you will take possession of whatever you find. Here, I pay 
you the price of a prince, in case he should prove one.” fk 

“ But, monseigneur, the travelling expenses are not included.’ 

“Ah! you are right. Here isas much more. And now do your part 
well, and good-morrow to you, Master Denis de Vauzu.”’ 

‘‘ Your devoted servant, monseigneur.” = Wyse 

D’ Armagnac left the house, satisfied with the result of his visit, and 
contiding in the assurances of Master Vauzu, well known as a man of his 
word in all such matters. He had left the bravo’sden but a short distance 








| behind him, when he perceived that he was followed at afew paces’ in- 
| terval by a dark figure. The moon was veiled by clouds, through which 


it shone as from behind a curtain, not giving sufficient light for the consta- 
ble to discern the features of his follower. That it was a human form 
was all he could distinguish ; and, to ascertain whether or not it dogged 
him, he stopped suddenly short. The figure stopped also. Then he 


| changed several times the direction of his walk; the dark shadow chang- 


ed likewise. At last, his patience qnite exhausted, the constable drew 
his sword and walked straight up to his impertinent pursuer, with the 
exclamation,— 


“ Who goes there ?” 

“ An honest man, messire,’ 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Robert Morvilliers, at your service.” 

‘“* Why do you follow me?” 

“ Messire, my arm isstrong and my blade ready, my doublet threadbare 
and my thirst unquenchable. Again I say, can I do aught for your ser- 
vice ?”’ 

* As how 7?” 

‘ Gentlemen of your honour's figure have sometimes enemies ; a jealous 
husband, an impertient gallant, a political foe. Of any such, for a small 
reward, I shall be seve to rid you.”’ 

“Aha! [ understand : you also have your tariff.” 

‘“‘ T have so, messire.” 

“Very good. Are you pretty skilful in your profession 1?” 

‘* Without boasting, I may say that I yield to none, even when an open 
fight is necessary. The swordsonce crossed, I never yield an inch,” 

“Bravo! And what was your last exploit ?” 

‘“ A famous one, messire ! Against John de Montreuil, the prévot of St. 
Pierre de V’Isle. Just a fortnight ago.” 

“Ha! you are the companion who finished De Montreuil ?” 

‘The same, Doubtless you will deem it good claim on your confi- 
dence?” 

‘“« The affair must have been profitable to you ?”’ 

“ Pretty well. Idonot complain.” ; 

“ You were paid by the Burgundians, if I remember right *”’ 

‘Ah, messire, discretion is the chief virtue of our profession.’ 

“You are right.” 

At that moment a patrol of the watch passed silently at the end of the 
street. : 

“ Holla, captain!” cried the constable. “ Hither with your men: seize 
this good fellow. ’Tis the murderer of the prévét, Jean de Moutreuil. I 
am the Constable d’Armagnac. A good night to e 

And the constable returned quietly to his hotel. 


was the prompt reply. 


CHAPTER V.—IN THE DUNGEON. 


A few words suffice to explain what has passed since we left the abbey 
of Marmoutier. [ . 

The Duke of Burgundy, after or ge the queen, still found himself 
too weak in numbers to attack Paris. e contented himself with ap- 
proaching it, and halted at Chartres. There Isabel established her court, 
called together a parliament, and proclaimed the first acts of her adminis- 
tration. She had a seal engraved, representing her with arms extended 
towards suppliant France. Her letters and edicts commenced in the 
following form :—“ Isabel, by the grace of God Queen of France, having, 
on behalf of his majesty the king, the government, and administration of 
the kingdom.” Meanwhile her partisans stirred up the people. The old 
factions of the Cabochiens and Maillotins roused themselves in her favour. 
There were two sovereigns in France, and = confusion was the result ; 
the queen’s orders counterbalanced those of the king; none knew whom 
to obey; the country was threatened with complete anarchy and disor- 

anization. In hopes to check the progress of these, the king recalled 
sabel to Paris, stipulating, however, that she should not quit her apart- 
ments, and should in nowise intermeddle with affairs of state. : 

The queen had attained her end. Readmitted into the capital, she in- 
trigued for the Duke of Burgundy, although with a little less zeal than 
she had promised him, for a portion of her time and thoughts was taken 
up by her lover. Arthur de Boisfieury had been condemned to death 
upon the wheel, but the disturbances that broke out retarded the execu: 
tion of the sentence, and, for a moment, he remained forgotten at the bot 
tom of his dungeon. When the queen learned this, she caused the gates 
of the Chatelet to be thrown open to her, resolved to save her lever, al 
though hopeless of regaining his love. It was a dark vight, when, fol 
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lowed by the faithful Georgina, she entered the damp cell where Arthur 
languished. He slept, er doubtless, in his dreams, revisited some plea- 
sant spot upon the sunny banks of the Loire, for a happy smile was upon 
his half-opened lips. His countenance, calm, pale, and beautiful, con- 
trasted strangely with the black walls and dreary aspect uf his prison. 
On beholding him, Isabel’s heart beat with strong and sudden emotion, 
and she knelt silently beside the young prisoner's bed, as though fearful 
to disturb his slumbers. 
and opened his large, aoeihey 

“Who watches in my prison 
usual society. 1 

“Tis I,” replied Isabel, in her softest and most caressing voice. 
you think I had forgotten you, Arthur ?” 

“Isabel of Bavaria!” 

«No, Margaret once more, now, and for ever /” 

«« Poor Margaret, she is dead !”’ , 

“ Rouse yourself, Arthur, and look at me. Yes, I am Isabel of Bavaria. 
Will you not pardon my concealment of name and rank for the sake of 
love? Did you but know how often I have cursed Providence for pla- 
cing me on a throne! how gladly I would fly the world and live alone 


Presently he awoke, raised himself in his bed, 
eyes. 
is night?” said he, surprised at the un- 


“ Did 


with thee! But how cold is this horrid cell, how damp this straw! 
Heavens, how you must suffer here! Arthur, look at me, speak to 
me!” 


“Would to God, madam, I had never seen or spoken to tg ws 

“ Alas! this, then, is your love; broken at the first trial!’’ 

““ Why speak of love to one who is to die in a few hours?” 

“Die! youdie! Never! I will drag you from the very hands of the 
headsman. No, Arthur, I come to save you!” 

“ Leave me, madam, to die in peace. You never loved me. Itis pro- 
fanation to use the word. You have deceived me. You found me young 
and enthusiastic, ignorant of life and love, and it pleased you to add me 
to your conquests. But you never loved me, nor I you. I have ever 


abhorred the profligate Isabel. For a moment I loved the mysterious 
Margaret pure and beautiful as she appeared to me; but she was 
a mere illusion—the fleeting shadow of a dream! She has fled for 
ever !” 


‘ What!” cried Isabel, her love the more inflamed by the indifference 
it encountered; “ what! you loved Margaret, and you love her no lon- 
er? You hate her because she is queen’? See, is not my face the same? 
re not my look, and smile, and love the same? But come, this is folly ; 
‘we waste precioustime. I will find means of flight. Here, take Georgi- 
na’s mantle. I will lead you toa refuge none wot of, There will we 
live without care or separation!” 

Isabel was half-crazed by her mad passion, which, originally a mere 
caprice, had been irritated by obstacles and by a coldness she had rarely 
met in her numerous amours. For an instant Arthur felt himself touched 
by her despair; it was but an instant, and he became calm and decided 
as before. To her further solicitations he returned no reply. Without 
parent or friend, alone in the world, cruelly deceived in his first and pure 
affections, death had no terror for him, and he turned a deaf ear to the 
offers and protestations of the queen. At last, hopeless of success, 
Isabel arose, signed to Georgina to follow her, and left the prison. 

“The madman!” she exclaimed, as she passed out of the fatal door; 
“T will save him, in spite of himself!” 

Isabel of Bavaria would have found it difficult to explain her feelings 
towards the obscure youth, the humble troubadour, without title or for- 
tune, with whom she had so casually and recently become acquainted. 
Whatever those feelings were, her p Bonnet is too plainly written on the 
page of history to leave a doubt that they would not long have stood the 
test of reciprocity, and that it was Arthur’s disdain which chiefly irritated 
and kept them up. Painful was it to the arrogant woman, at a moment 
when so many humiliations were heaped upon her, to endure repulse 
from the low-born and penniless youth she distinguished by her favour. 
But still she persisted, and resolved to rescue him. Perhaps she hoped 
that gratitude might lead to love. 

Towards evening, upon the day subsequent to her visit to the Chatelet, 
Isabel was seated in her apartment, when Georgina introduced a man 
whom the queen had ordesed to be summoned. e was “all and robust ; 
his limbs exhibited, through the tight hose that encased them, the prodi- 
gious muscular developement of the antique Hercules. His long, coarse, 
reddish hair, fell in tangled curls upon his shoulders, and mingled with a 
thick beard of the same colour. His low, wrinkled forehead, and smal! 
sensual eyes, indicated a base and ignoble nature. 

“ How hideous he is!’ was the queen's first thought. “ Your name?” 
she inquired aloud. 

“Simon Caboche.”’ 

“You it is, [am informed, who were so active in my cause during my 
—_ at Chartres. Here, take this purse as guerdon for good service; 
= remember, that the Duke of Burgundy waits an opportunity to enter 

aris.” 

“‘ lam-doing my best to open its gates to him.”’ 

“?’T is well. Did you pass the Place de Greve as you came hither ?” 

“1 did, madam.”’ 

‘* And what saw you there?” 

‘The preparations for the execution are nearly finished.” 

“ This uight you will destroy them; break up and remove the scaffold. 
Do you hear? Can I reckon on obedience ?” 

“You can.” 

“ Take the purse from yonder table ; and remember, to-morrow not a 
vestige must remain !”’ 

Simon Caboche, the leader of the popular faction known as the Cabo- 
chiens, which played so bloody a part in the political convulsions of the 
time, took up, with eyes sparkling with covetousness, a second weil- 
filled purse; then, with a surly mien and rude salutation, he left the 
— Isabel threw herself back in her chair with an air of intense 

Isgust. 

Georgina,” she cried, “my perfumes; and throw open these windows. 

Faugh! the fellow has infected the air!” 

The next morning the Place de Gréye was cleared of the scaffold 
which the evening before was nearly completed. Not a plank remained. 
It had been removed in the darkness with incredible silence and rapidity. 
When the king was informed of this he fell into a dreadful fury, termi- 
nating in one of those attacks of insanity to which he was subject; but 
the constable, who understood whence the blow came, only siniled. He 
at once saw through the queen’s object. She would fain retard the exe- 
cution, in hopes the Duke of Burgundy might gather strength enough to 
enter Paris. D’Armagnac accordingly gave orders torecommence, with 
all possible expedition, the work that had been undone. 
archers was to protect the workmen and keep watch by night. These 
directions given, the constable received in his cabinet a dark, ill-looking 
travel-stained man, who had just alighted from a jaded horse at the door 
of his hétel. The audience lasted some time, and when the stranger de- 

arted, D’Armuagnac walked thrice up and down his cabinet, rubbing 
- hands with inward satisfaction whilst a triumphant smile curled his 

<" Now, then,” he muttered, “ for my revenge !”’ 

An hour later, the constable entered Arthur’s prison. The unfortunate 
youth was stretched, weak and suffering, upon his wretched pallet. He 
raised himself on the appearance of the powerful visitor. 

“Young man,” said D’Armagnac, “ according to your wishes, your 
nurse has been informed of the unhappy position in which your presump- 
tion has placed you.” 

“ Thanks, monseigneur ; a thousand thanks.” 

“‘T have done more than that.” 

“You have, perhaps, brought her hither ?”’ cried Arthur, with anxious 
eagerness. “ For the last time I shall be allowed to embrace that kind 

and excellent creature !’’ 

The constable shook his head. 

“You are mistaken,” he said; “ she is not here, but one of near kin to 

ou. Your mother is found !” 

““My mother!” shrieked Arthur, raising his clasped hands and tearful 
eye to heaven, in a paroxysm of mingled joy and sorrow ; “ my mother, 
I shall see her—know her—at last ! What unlooked-for happiness! Oh, 
monseigneur! how can I ever thank you? But, alas!’’ he continued, 
with a heart-rending change from wild joy to despairing grief,—“ alas, 
alas ! at what moment does she find me! We shall meet but to part; I 
shall know her but in tears! An hour’s misery, an agonized adieu, and 
the grave yawns between us! Mercy, mercy, monseigneur ; let me 
live, for life is now sweet! Mercy ! for my mother’s sake, mercy !” 

Arthur made an effort to rise from his bed, and throw himself at the 
constable’s feet; but the violence of his motion was too much for a 
frame enfeebled by confinement and fasting, and he fell back senseless 
upon his straw pillow. D’Armagnac gazed upon the pale, girlish features, 
and something like compassion played about his sarcastic lip. Just then 
a noise was heard in the outer room leading to the dungeon. Opening 
the door, the constable passed through and stood face to face with Isabel 
of Bavaria. Informed by a messenger trom the prison that Arthur ear- 
nestly prayed her presence, the queen had hastened to his cell, overjoy- 
ed at this symptom of returning affection. Ou finding herself, at the very 

moment slie expected to clasp a lover in her arms, thus suddenly con- 
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fronted with the most subtile and indefatigable of her enemies, a cold 
shudder came over her. 

“It is I, madame, who summoned you hither,” said D’Armagnac, with 
a sardonic smile and freezing politeness. “I fear me that, had you known 
as much, your arrival had been less prompt.” 

“You may be certain of that, Sir Constable,” replied the 
turning sneer for sneer, and making a violent effort to conceal 
tion. ‘ What means this insolence ? 
reign 1” 

"Armagnac bowed low with affected respect, his features still retain- 
ing their sarcastic and triumphant expression. 

“It was todo your majesty a service,” he said, ‘‘ that 1 ventured to 
derange your leisure. I wish to restore you this jewel, which might com- 
promise you in less friendly hands.”’ 

. “ ¥ had been more gallant, methinks, to return it to me at my own 
otel.”’ 

‘ Possibly, Madame ; but this is no time to trifle. 
chain and locket ?” 

“* Not in the least, sir.”’ 

“That is unlucky. Your majesty’s memory is treacherous. I must 
take the liberty, then, to remind you that in the early days of your mar- 
riage, and even previously to it, you looked with especial favour upon 
Monseigneur Louis of Orleans, theking’s brother, an accomplished prince, 
to whom, it is well known, you could refuse nothing.” 

“* Constable !” cried the queerf, pallid with suppressed fury, ‘“‘ you dare 
to insult me thus !” and her eyes had the expression of a tigress about to 
spring. 

“No violence, madame,” continued D’Armagnac, calmly ; “ it were 
out of place here. See, read !” he said, pressing a spring in the locket, 
the back of which flew open. ‘“ Read these twonames. Nay, I will do 
it for you. “ Louis of Orleans, Isabel of Bavaria ;” and the date, 1388. 
Such memorials are imprudent, madame. I should have thought you 
more cautious. You will hardly contend against this evidence !” 

Isabel threw a rapid glance into the dungeon, whose door remained 
partly open. No sound proceeded thence, and her eyes could not pene- 
trate thé gloom. If Arthur hed recovered from his brief swoon, he doubt- 
less recognized the queen’s voice and remained silent, thinking of his 
mother. Isabel had entirely recovered her self-command. 

‘“‘ How came this chain into your hands, monseigneur ?” said she, with 
a smooth smile. ‘Surely you are incapable of using it to my detriment? 
’T were the act of a coward ; and you, a D’Armagnac, are, by right of 
birth, brave and generous. Come, restore me the trinket, and you shall 
not find Isabel ungrateful.” 

‘Not so fast, madame,” replied the constable. ‘’Tis strange indeed, 
you should not have known at once the history of this chain. nat, Mon- 
seigneur d’Orleansalone gave a moment’s care to your child? Twas he 
who, unknown to you, selected a nurse for the hapless infant? You 
have never since wasted a thought on the offspring of infamy? And 
to-day this pledge of guilty love enables you to recognise your son. Ma- 
dam, thischain was suspended round the neck of an infant left, now eigh- 
teen years since, in charge of a poor but kind-hearted peasant woman. 
It was left in trusty hands. Its faithful guardian refused to yield it up, 
and it was forced from her. The foundling was brought up by the name 
of Arthur de Boisfleury ! Young man,” said D’Armagnac, raising his voice 
hitherto subdued, “I promised you your mother! She is here !” 

“« Where ?” cried Arthur, springing from his couch and supporting him- 
self against the dungeon door, his cheeks and lips ashy pale, and fever 
glaring in‘his brilliant eyeballs. ‘‘ Whereis she ? Show her me, for pity’s 
sake |” 

“ Behold her !”" said the constable. 
of Bavaria |” 

There was a frantic shriek and a heavy fall. 
his dungeon floor. 

The promised execution suffered some delay, for Arthur de Boisfleury 
continued many days in high fever and delirium, and when finally con- 
valescent, he had to be transported in a litter to the Place de Gréve. 
aoe tiger-hearted Isabel made nota single effort to save her unhappy 
child ! 
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PROGRESSIVENESS. 


We once heard an esteemed friend declare that if anything more than 
another had enabled him to present a respectable front to society, it was 
his being always in a progressive state. He had never been at a stand- 
still in his course of life; much less had he ever gone back. He had 
been, on the contrary, so constantly moving emmaah that no year found 
him precisely the same in any kind of attainments, those of fortune in- 
cluded, that he had been in another. Thus the principle of hope was 
ever kept alive within him, and all immediate indu!gences indifferent. 
He was never in danger of being too easily satisfied with himself or other 
things; he had been kept active and cheerful all along. In fact, progres- 
siveness had produced in him all the difference that there is between the 
stagnant _ and the lake having an outlet: it had been the prime ele- 
ment of his moral health. 

There should be nothing surprising in this. All that we see of nature 
displays the principle of Progress—from the formation of a planet to the 
development of a flower. Our physical being, from the cradle upward, 
is evermore a progress; it is a progress which we hope for in the life be- 
yond life. [tis only, then, to be expected that progress, as regards the 
morale of the individual, being in accordance with this great law of na- 
ture, should involve in it some powerful virtue or eflicacy for good. 
Yet it is somewhat strange that you may read a whole library of treatises 
on human nature, without finding a word on this subject. 

The same rule presides over the history of nations. We turn with pity 
from the stereotyped nations of the East, to contemplate the progressive 
states of the West. We view with the same relative feelings the slow- 
moving England of the fifteenth, and the rapid-moving England of the 
nineteenth centuries. Take the liveliest people on earth, and place them 
under the cold shade of such a rule as that of Austria lately was, by which 
progress is forbidden—their spirit dies within them, and for ages there is 
nothing but common-place lite, fulfilling merely the conditions of rising, 
eating, and sleeping. Restore this people to a progressive system, and 
their energies quickly come to very different results. We are accustom- 
ed to regard the decline of the Roman Empire as a consequence of the 
dissolution of all the virtues which had marked the period of the Repub- 
lic; but whence this dissolution of virtues? May it not have proceeded 
very much from the cessation of progress in the Roman greatness? They 
had conquered all that was within reach. The salutary strain on the na- 
tional faculties under which this had been done, was consequently relax- 
ed. Having no longer anything to make an effort for, any object for hope, 
they turned to seek excitement in indulgence; and hence their lamenta- 
ble falling off, and final ruin. Much worse hypotheses have ere now, we 
think, experienced favour. 

It might not be difficult to show that in the society which we see 
around us, the estimable qualities bear some proportion to the temptations 
which exist, within and without, to progress. We are all familiar with 
the fact, that a young man with mederate advantages for success in the 
world, is more likely to prove a good citizen than he who enters on his 
career with large fortune. In the former case there are all possible ex- 
ternal provocatives to progress; in the latter none. If the endowed youth 
does well, it must be under the rare chance of his having an internal 
spring of activity which sends him onward in search of higher enjoyments 
than he starts with. The more general case is, that, having no motive 
for exertion, he gives his soul to ease and indulgence, makes no progress, 
and is nobody. Whence the strange alternation of prosperity and good- 
ness in the generations of a family, if it be not from the one being pover- 
ty-tempted to progress, the next endowed for idleness and extravagance, 
and the next, again, set on by indigence to industry and virtue once 
more? It has been remarked that the greatest virtues reside at some 
distance from both extremes of society. This may well be. With the 
born rich progress is out of the question, for they possess all which other 
men find a virtue in seeking. The excessively poor have no hope of 
making themselves otherwise, and therefore never attempt progress, 
But among the middle classes, temptation to progress is the common case. 
All are struggling to attain some point which they think important to 
happiness; and they find happiness, and develop virtue, in the effort 
alone, whatever they may discover in the object when ultimately attain- 
ed. Amongst these classes, salaried officials are necessarily condemned 
to less lively hopes of advancement than those who have the entire charge 
of their own fate. Among the former there is some steady worth and 
constancy, but the othersare the men for demonstrating the active virtues. 
The independent commercial man who has come to a stand-still will be 
found, too, a very different man from the one who, though absolutely 
less wealthy, is going on in a constant progress. 

One grand cause of the unsatisfactory state of the labouring classes in 
England is their being so little progressive. The contrast between a poor 
shopkeeper, making every minute of his time, and every saving he can 
effect, tell on his permanent prosperity, and an artisan, of equal power of 
gain, idling and dissipating all above a certain amount of working time 
and a certain amount of earnings, is extremely striking. The one seems to 






be under a magnetic attraction towards prosperity and an attendant decen- 
cy ; the other under a repulsion with repect to the same things—a repulsion, 
which only a select portion of the class can overcome. Yet the labourin 
classes have nearly, if not fully, as good means and opportunities of ad. 
vancement as the middle classes, if they only would allow themselves to see 
it. Many do indeed advance, and thus prove the truth of the rule as appli- 
cable to ali. It is a false class opinion or feeling which seems to be main] 
instramental in keeping them down—something very much equivalent to 
the Frenchman's cry, ‘I will fall, and nobody shall help me.” They think 
themselves keptdown. Antipathetic to those other classes, and therefore 
forbidding themselves the just ambition of rising to be of them ; ever band- 
ing among themselves, and thus necessitating a cort of equality of condi- 
tion, they may be said, as a body, to have taken a stand-still position. What 
is required to give them the same chance with the other portions of the 
industrious multitude is something very different from combination—it ig 
competition, as to which among em, by the greatest exertion and skill, 
shall merit the greatest rewards, and by his foresight and self-denial, shal} 
live not merely the most decent, but the most ee life. They must 
consent to be severally progressive, as the middle classes are. They must 
learn to be not too easily content, and to look beyond the passing day. 
Ifthe trading people had. no idea beyond living from hand to mouth, 
coming into family cares in early youth, and struggling on through life in 
mean Couns, without any taste of comforts, they would quickly get into 
as unsatisfactory a state. But they choose to be progressive instead ; aad 
hence the difference of their conditien. 

It would be well for every one who has the least influence over the fate 
of a fellow-creature to seek to make him, as foras possible, a progressive 
being. There is no person to whom the principle is denied in some form 
or other. If the young man of fortune has no need to struggle, as his fa- 
ther perhaps did, for wealth, let him set up some other good ambition be- 
fore him—agricultural inprovement if he possesses land ; in other cases, 
the dignities of the commereial world or of general society. If the success- 
ful poet has exhausted worlds, let him imagine new. Let everybody have 
something to strain towards, something to make him progressive. It is the 
true way to happiness, because it is the source of nearly all goodness. 





MODERN USE OF ANCIENT RELICS. 
BANQUET OF ANTIQUARIES IN THE NORMAN KEEP A'P NEWCASTLE. 


Most of your readers know that the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
derives its name from the fortress puilt there by Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, soon after the Conquest. This castle was the stronghold of the 
sovereign’s representative in the turbulent ages when monarchs as well 
as feudal chieftains were obliged to trust to walls of stone—and was fre- 
quently the abode of the monarch. It saw the Anglo-Norman kings pass 
beneath its massive portals,—it was the palace of David, King of Scots, 
on one of his invasions,—in it King John held conference with William 
the Lion, King of Scotland,—Henry III. in its hall of state received King 
Alexander,—in it Edward I. and Edward III. held regal festival and sat 
in council and in judgment,—and within the great hall of its stern and 
mighty keep the grave representatives of the sovereign came year after 
rons to judge offences’and dispense justice according to the laws of Eng- 

and. Its very site is one possessing great historical interest. It was 
setapon J a fortification of the Brigantes against the Romans; and ere 
ong came to be occupied by the military works of that great people, to 
whom it was of considerable value as commanding the Bridge of Hadrian 
which gave the names of Pons #lii to the now busy mercantile town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The stations of Agricola ro | of Hadrian doubtless 
occupied the precincts to which the fortress of the Norman conqueror 
afterwards gave anew importance and celebrity, and from the Roman 
Castrum was probably derived the uname of the town when peaceful 
monks succeeded to the military legions of ancient Rome. Probabl 
soon after the period when the Saxon court of Northumbria was convert 

to the Christian faith, and from thence down to the time of the Norman 
Conquest, the Roman name of the place yielded to that of Monkchester— 
a name which proclaimed that those soldiers of Christ, the humble 
wearers of the cowl, had found their home and established the Pb of 
the Church on the footsteps of the Roman warriors who had long departed. 
But after the time of the Conquest by the descendatts of those sea-kinge 
whose warriors drove the peaceful tenants of the cloister from their home, 
the name of Monkchester occurs no more : its Saxon cloisters were over- 
thrown, and the New Castle of the Norman lords of England, not the 
monks, gave name to the rising town upon the Tyne,—the town which 
ere long spread beneath the protection of the castle the mighty fabric of 
Norman power which had superseded the old castellum of Saxon Monk- 
chester. To the Anglo-Norman kings this fortress was of great impor- 
tance; and it was the scene of events memorable in history under the 
ey of their more mighty successors. 

ll that remains of the castle is the massive keep,—and it is one of the 
most perfect Norman edifices in the kingdom. It is quadrangular, and 
nearly a hundred feet in height. In the lower parts of the fabric its walls 
are eighteen feet in thickness. In them, at different levels, galleries, 
staircases, mural chambers for rest, and openings for defence and other 
purposes, have been constructed; and two of the angles are occupied by 
broad spiral stairs giving access to the galleries and the roof. The castle 
contains three floors,—on each of which is a principal chamber: the 
principal chamber of the upper floor being surrounded by two — 
in the thickness of the walls, and giving access to adjacent mural apart- 
ments and openings. The chief apartment of the castle is on this third 
or upper floor; and itis approached not only by the spiral staircase with- 
in the keep, but also by an external flight of steps from which it is en- 
tered under a magnificently enriched Norman doorway. This Great Hall 
is forty feet in height. It is lighted by two windows, and there are open- 
ings trom the galleries in several places. A chamber which adjoins the 
Great Hall is called the King’s Chember : it is an interesting apartment, 
and contains a Norman fireplace ornamented with the billet-moulding. 
Another adjoining chamber is called the well-room, from the fact that 
water was raised from within the keep to this chamber from a depth of 
ninety feet. The foundations of the building are laid in rough masonry, 
which is believed to extend to a depth of twelve feet,—and the whole 
fabric possesses enormous solidity. The ground floor contains a large 
chamber, having in the centre a massive pillar, from which the groining 
of the roof sprang. This gloomy apartment is called the donjon; and 
from it a curiously constructed aoe passage, recently opened, gave ac- 
cess to a sallyport on the west of the keep, the door of which is consid- 
erably above the ground-level; and if the present doorway on the south, 
from the street into this donjon, be not original, the only access to this 
lowest apartment must have been by traversing the Great Hall. l 

But it is impossible to describe the features of this curious fabric in 
the present letter: suffice it, therefore, to mention the King’s Royal Free 
Chapel within the castle, which is detached from the main building, and 
is probably unequalled for architectural richnessand beauty by any exis- 
ting Norman chapel in this country. Few, if any, of the castles with 
which Northumberland, as the frontier county, was studded have better 
withstood the ravages of time and the fortunes of war than the venera- 
ble keep of this castle. With the exception of a baily-gate which was 
erected in the reign of Henry the Third, the outer buildings and defences 
by which this majestic keep was surrounded have almost wholly disa 

eared ; and remarkable are the changes whic!: its cold and silent w 

ave witnessed with and around them. This fortress—in which the royal 
predecessors of Queen Victoria frequently resided, held their courts, en- 
tertained their nobles, and planned their warlike compaigns,—Wwas allow- 
ed to fall into grievous decay before the reign of James the First of Eng- 
land, when its upper chamber had become roofless and its lower cham- 
ber or donjon was occupied as the county gaol. In it the benevolent. 
However found the prisoners pining in misery, exposed to the rain which 
entered its roof, and chained to its gloomy walls. Wretched tenements 
and accumulated rubbish haniedl the majestic features of the keep : 
the chapel, after being used as a prison, became the beer-cellar of aneigh- 
bouring hostelry ; and a beautiful Norman apartment above the chapel 
was used as acurrier’s workshop. For many years after the succession 
of James I., the castle was held ie private individuals on lease from the 
Crown : but in 1809 it became the property of the corporation. Much 
was then done by its new possessors towards the repair and ee 
of the venerable structure,—though at this time some additions were 
made (as battlement parapets) which are — out of keeping with the 
original fabric. Of late years, however, the dilapidated condition of the 
interior was very deplorable, and the exquisite chapel, once hallowed by 
the daily offices of devotion, had become a desecrated receptacle for rub- 
bish and was mouldering to decay. ' 

In 1846 the historian of a Hay were | : 
publicly remonstrated with pone my Ao Antiquarians of Newcastle, and 
with the corporation, for permitting this state of things to continue; and 
the great railway works with all their consequent clearing away of un- 
sightly shops and dwellings came very opportunely to urge upon the = 
poration that the honour as well as the interest of the town was deeply 
concerned in the restoration of the castle. Your readers were according- 
ly informed, more than twelve months ago, that the Society of Antiqua- 


foundation of Norman piety, 





ries bad begun to take active measures for this purpose. A grant of money 
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was obtained from the corporation, aud also a lease of the keep to the 
Bociety as a place for meeting and for the deposit of their valuable collec- 
tion of the curious relics of tormer ages—a collection which in many re- 
spects is perhaps uurivalled in Great Britain. The grant of the corpora- 
tion has been applied to the restoration of the chapel, and of the great 
door-way already mentioned; and the success which has attended the 
exertious of the Society was on the 3rd instant celebrated by an event 
no less remarkable than a banquet of that body in the Great Hall ot the 
castle, under the presidency ot the Duke of Northumberland. Centuries 
have elapsed siuce the Great Hall of this massive stronghold was the 
scene of festivity, and remarkable are the changes which its cold and si- 
lent walls have witnessed within and around them. The warlike sove- 
reigns of England were there surrounded by vast armies gathered from all 
the neighbouring fiefs. Now, the time-worn fortress which looked down 
upon these brilliant arrays sees iu their place the clustering homes of ma- 


fhe Albion. 


When every allowance which the severest regard to historic truth de” 
mands is made, a vast weight of opprobrfim still rests upon Spain and 
Spaniards :—they cannot afford to have any injustice done to them. Our 
author begins his account by a long and, as it appears to us, superfluous 
detail of the course ot Portuguese discovery on the western coast of Afri- 
ca, marking the periods when the Negro first came, in his own country, 
into contact with Europeans, and the first dawnings of the slave trade. 
A few lines would have conveyed all the information on this subject real- 
ly to the point; the remainder of the space might have been much more 
profitably employed in showing how the idea ot slavery was inwoven ia 
the texture of the Iberian mind. It was so; and the trade in negroes grew 
up in Spain with no violence whatever to the sentiment of the people. 
Iu the palmiest days of Hellenic civilization and Roman dominion this 
institution prevailed universally. Lycurgus sanctioned, the decemvirs 
recognized, its existence. Christianity did not forbid it. Mahommed 





nufacturing industry, commerce aud the arts ee. In the place of 
mail-clad warriors, the castle witnessed ou Thursday se’ unight a gathering | 
of noble and enlightened civilians assembled in the cause of Archeology, 
and desiring to bring back to the ancient walls all the relies that time has | 
left of the persons who ouce moved within their shadowy chambers. | 
Here, on Christmas-day, a. p. 1292, Baliolfeasted wich the royal Edward 
—and in this hall did homage to him on the morrow for his Scottish crown. | 
Seven years afterwards, a part of the mutilated body ot the Scottish hero 
Wallace was affixed to a frowning gateway of the fortress of Newcastle. 
That same gateway, with nearly all the res* of the outworks, has long 
since given way to the sk of toil; aud the site of those fortifica- 
tions is spanued by an admirable creation of an enterprise unknown to | 
ovr forefathers—a railway viaduct, whose masonry is scarcely less stu- | 
ndous, as far as it extends, than the aqueducts of the Romaus. The | 
evastating wars between Englaud and Scotland being, happily, at an | 
end, Scottish men and English men will ou that viaduct pass and repass | 
in amity, iu pursuit of business or of pleasure. The donjon, to which body | 
and mind were brought to pine and decay in gloom and fetters, has for | 
some years been used for the very opposite purpose of training the minc 
of youth. This very chamber formed the reception-room for the festive 
assembly ; and the loyal acclamations of subjects of Queen Victoria woke 
the echoes of a building whose every feature is characteristic ol 





The antique age of bow and spear, 
And feudal rapine clothed in iron mail :— 


when sovereigns trusted to walls of stone, and not to the loyal attachment 
of their subjects. The occasion was altogether one of the most interesting 
that can be imagined, and promises to mark a new era iu the history ot 
the Society of Autiquaries of Newcastle. Itis a remarkable fact, that this 
respectable body was in 1813 inaugurated within the time-onoured walls 
of this very castle,—but the members have since had their local habitation 
in a less venerable building, quite unworthy of their fiue collection of local 
autiquities. The Society must not rest until it has accomplished the restor- 
ation of the whole fabric ; for which purpose application has been made 
to the corporation for a further grant,—and it is to be hoped that the spirit 
of utilitarian parsimony too often found in manicipal bodies will not be | 
suffered todefeat this most desirable object. The Great Hall was decorated , 
for this festive occasion with the ancestral banners uf Robert, son of the | 
Conqueror, of Percy, Neville, Ratcliffe, Widdrington, Delaval, Dacre, Ogle | 
Umfreville, Bertram, Lumley, Hilton, Riddell, Fenwick, Howard, Swin- 
burneand other great families who were connected with the castle, either | 
as governors or in some other relation. Old arms and armour, tapestry and | 
evergreens completed the festal decoration of the walls. The banquet was | 
furnished to some extent in the olden style—and a goodly company, num- 
bering upwards of eighty, partook of the entertainment provided. 


dali 
BONDAGE IN BOTH WORLDS. 


We extract irom the London A‘henzum, the following interesting criti- 


cism on a new book, recently published in London, entitled ** The Con- 


querors of the New World and their Bondsmen,”’ being a Narrative of the | 
principal Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and | 
America. 

A real history of stavery is a desideratum in literature. The writer who | 
shall give a philosophical view of the progress of this strange social insti- | 
tutivoa—showing its nature and the extent to which it was found prevail | 
ing at the dawa of the historic ages,—tracing its history through the great | 
states of antiquity, in all the conditions of society aud in the midot of 
changing ethics and religious creeds, the influence of civilization upon it, 
the canses of its decline, and the certainty of its extinction,—will make 
a repatation for himself and adda most instructive and valuable book to 
the historical library. Considering the absorbing interest which attaches 
to the subject, the amplitude of the existing materials for sucha work, 
and its great imp yrtance as a contribution to the History of Society, it is 
matter of some wonder that noone has as yet devoted himsell to the task. 
Here is a theme fit for the greatest mind to grapple with ; a subject grand 
and vast as Gibbon’s,—abounding in dramatic variety,—touching all con- 
ditions of life, from the civilization of the Greek to the savagedom of the 
Congoan,—having upon its stage the utmost contrasts of persons and cha- 
racter, from Sambo the dark up to Plato the divine,—weaving itself into 
all the great systems of law in the ancient world, and connecting itself 
with the domestic phase of all history. Of course, a theme like this 
daunts by its vastness as much as itexcites. The task would be not less 
difficult to do than noble when done. Industry in working up data, skill 
in narration, constructive power in making out one story from a multitude 
of widely scattered tragments, are only a few of the more ordinary quali- 
ties that such a work would demand in the person who should attempt it. 
He must have, aiso,a large and eclectic mind, free from the thraldom of 
periodic modes of thought and above the region of merely conventional 
morals; a reason cool and judicial, wedded to no intolerant system, but 
quick to find and ready to acknowledge the elements of good necessarily 
inhering in all long-lived institutions. 

Whether the author before us possesses these qualities we are not 
about to discuss. The frank avowals of his Preface afford some hints by 
which the reader may judge. He has not attempted the large thesis of 
which we have sketched the outline ; even when completed his work 
will be only a monograph—the history of one aspect and epoch of slavery, 
the slavery dealt in at Exeter Hall. The book, at best, will be only a 
fragmeut : anda fragment which can be ill understood without a know- 
ledge of the precedents of the thing described. Asa partot the history 
of society the history of slavery has a sort of unity—like the history of a 
science, ofart, or of law—which is necessary to its thorough comprehen- 
sion. Without tracing the pastof an institution, without knowing the 
course of its evolution, it is profitless to study its present. How unintelli- 
gible, tor example, would be the annals of astronomy in America written 
without any reierence to the prior astronomical studies of Egypt, Greece, 
England, Germany, and soforth! Yet this is precisely what is here doue 
in the matterof slavery. Now, ¢his ts no more indigenous to the Ameri- 
can soil than ¢hat: nay, the institution has had a wider diffusion and a 
larger share in the history of other lands—aucient and middle-age—than 
the science. To confine the view of it to one country or to one age, is to 
commit a great historical anachronism. It is to put a special fact in the 
place of a general law,—to invest one age with the responsibility of an 
evil which belongs to all ages,—and to cast the odium of a foul practice | 
upon a nation which inherited but did not create it. This is unfair and | 
unphilosophical. To write of Negro slavery as if the negroes were the 
first servile race and the New World the first land loaded with the curse 
of helotry, is as mischievous as it is false,—for it disturbs the faith of the 
unlearned in the progressive improvementof mankind. History cannot 
be cut up into squares and fragments. For ourselves, we prefer no in- 
formation to misinformation : and, in its present form, we think the ac- 
countof the conquerors of the New World and their bondsmen quite as 
likely to do harm as good. 


We are aware that the writer may say his plan did not include the his- 
tory which we demand; his object being only to show how the Black 
race came into America. Perhaps, though we might have better ap- 
proved of a design somewhat less locally admitted, we have no right to 
object to this. The author follows his own idea: we must suppose that | 
he presents his subject in what he considers to be a comp.ete and attrac- | 
tive form. But we have a right to complain of, aud to warn the reader | 
against, the one-sidedness with which thisis done. In his Dedication the | 
author says that before studying the subject specially for this work, he 
hud “no knowledge of what may be supposed to be the well-known | 
facts of the case” ‘This assurance we can readily accept—as well from 
the implied as trom the asserted evidence. But we might not unreason- | 
ably have expected that the man who proposed to chronicle the events of | 
an institution as old as history, and universal as the aucient world, would | 

ave dipped into the pages of a few of the great historians and jurists of | 
antiquity, and have told his readers out of them that slavery did exist in | 
the world before the discoveries of lower Africa and America in various 
shapes, and that those important discoveries ouly 
4 trafic already well known. 








gave a new direction to 


| skins. After the Moors were driven out of Spain, the sentiment and habi- 


found it prevailing, and did not oppose it. An oriental can barely yet 
conceive of a society without it. It was a social condition as well asa 
political order. The highest races and the supremest intellects were 
sometimes involved in it. Greeks were slaves in Greece and Italians in 
Italy. Reverses in wars gave armies—nations, even—into bondage. No 
man was exempt from such a fate,—and it was calmly submitted to be- 
cause the practice was universal. Had any of the Southern races—Hel- 
lenes, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabians—permauently maintained domi- 
nion over the world, slavery would perhaps have been its perpetual heir- | 
loom. 

Its death-blow came from the North. The hardy warriors from the 
German forests and Scandinavian seas brought into the struggles of an ex- 
piring civilization new elements of domestic life, which cut the root of 
all servile conditions, and gradually, where their sway was most com- 
plete, emancipated the helot class. This process, however, even in the 
countries most thickly settled by the Northern races, was not rapid. It | 
passed through various stages, from absolute slavery, through serfdom 
and villainage, up to the dignity of freedom. In the South of Europe, 
the remains of the old slave system remained much longer; and while 
as yet all was chaotic and confused, the Arab conquerors—an Oriental 
race, to whom slavery was an historical institation—swept along the Afri- | 
can coasts and fixed themselves in the European peninsula. To the long 
conflicts of the Moors and Spaniards for the possession of the country 
may perhaps be ascribed the long continuance of slavery in Western 
Europe. The rival races made slaves of each other; each warrior, as he 
went forth to battle, looked to that condition as one of his probable con- 
tingencies, and regarded it with no greater dread than any other of the 
accidents of war. It was the same with every other people in conflict 
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red: but workers must be had or the mines would be profitless,—and 
this was the way in which they were obtained :— 


“Ferdinand was told that the Lucayan islands were full of In- 


dians ; and that it would be a very good thing to bring them to Hispanio- 
la ‘ that they might enjoy the preaching and political customs which the 
Indians in Hispaniola enjoyed. ‘ Besides they might assist in getting 
gold, and the King be much served.” The King gave alicence. The first 
Spaniards who weut to entrap these poor Lucayans did it ina way that 
brings to mind our English proverb— seething a kid inits mother’s milk’ 
—for they told these simple people that they had come from the heaven 
of their ancestors, where these ancesters and all whom the Indians had 
loved in life were now drinking in the delights of heavenly ease ; and 
these good Spaniards would take the Lucayans in their ships tojoin their 
much-loved ancestors, aud dearer ones than ancestors who had gone 
thither. We may fancy how the more simple amongst them, lone women 
and those who felt this life to be somewhat dreary, crowded round the 
ships which were to take them to the regions of the blest. I picture to 
myself some sad Indian, not without his doubts of these Spanish induce- 
ments, but willing to take the chance of regaining the loved past, and say- 
ing like King Arthur to his friend Sir Bedivere upon the shore, 
I am going a long wa 

With these fy se | Sit indeed I go-—— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls nor rain, or hail, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it hes 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 

There [ will heal me of my grievous wound. 

Alfred Tennyson. ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ vol. 2, p. 15. 

This hideous pretence ofthe Spaniards did its work, but there were other 
devices, not mentioned to us, which were afterwards adopted and the end 
was that in five years forty thousand of these deluded Lucayaus were car- 
ried to Hispaniola. Most men in the course of their lives have rude 
awakenments which may enable them to form some notion of what it was 
to come duwn from the hope of immediate paradise to working as a slave 
inamine. Some lived onin patient despair: others of fiercer nature re- 
fusing sustenance, and flying to dark caves and untrequent places, poured 
forth their lives, and we may lope were now, indeed, with the blest. 
Others of more force and practical energy, ‘ peradventare the wisest,’ 
as Peter Martyr says, made escape to the northerly parts of Hispaniola, 
and there with ‘ arms outstretched’ towards their country lived atleast 
to drink in thebreezes from their native lands. Those lands were now 
paradise to them.”’ 








with the Ottoman—but, of course, would be least cared for by those born 
to itscontemplation and constantly in face of it, like the Spaniards. To | 
them it had few horrors, either to inflict or to endure. 


The Moors, holding empire both in Spain and Africa, carried on a large 
and lucrative traffic in negroes tong before any European state had the 
means of entering into it. They exchanged their Rarbary horses for negroes 
at the town of Hoden, beyond Cape Blanco—getting from ten to eighteen 
for each horse,—and carried them to the markets of Turin, Sicily, and 
Seville, where they brought vast profits ; it being a point of pride with 
the wealthy Christians to have their households crowded with the sable 


tual feeling which sanctioned the trade in man, the property in human 
blood, began to give way: but the eradication of a national idea domes- 
ticated for many centuries, and never entirely foreign, was, of course, very 
gradual ; and, in the sane time, the New World was discovered, and the 
Spaniards carried to it and established in the empire which they founded 


This was one of the last acts of the monk Ovando’s government. He 
gave place to Diego Columbus, son of the discoverer. But things did 
not improve much in consequence of the change. We have noticed that 
the chief motive which Columbus had in taking possession of the natives, 
was to convert them :—this motive was also avowed by the King and 
Queen. Ofthe way in which converts were sought to be made we have 
an instance in one of the proclamations of Ojeda,—which, after setting 
forth that the Pope had given to the Kings of Castile and Leon, &c., so- 
vereign powerand dominion over the New World, to christianize and to 
rule it, goes on to say.— 

“ Wherefore I entreat and require you,” says Ojeda, “or any other priva- 
teering discoverer, that after taking | os time to consider this, you acknow- 
ledge the ‘church’ as sovereign lady of the world and the Pope in her 
name, and His Majesty, in his place as Lord of these isles and continent, 
aud receive these religious men. It you do, His Majesty will greet you with 





there the political and domestic institutions to which they had been ac- 
customed at home. However unjust and how disastrous soever these 
institutions proved, we must not, as we have said, charge the sin and guilt 
on them home to the men of that day. They perpetuated the inheritance 
which their fathers had left them. So much blame attaches to them for 
the use which they made of their mastery—the extermination of the na- 


all love and affection and leave you your wives and children free, and will 
give you many privileges and exemptions. But if you do not, by the help 
of God I will enter with power into your land fon will subdue you, and 
will take your wives and children and make slaves of them, and sell them 
as such, and take all your goods and do you all the mischief I can, as to 
Vassals that do not obey and will not receive their Lord.” 





tives by fire and sword, by starvation and compelled labour, by wanton 
waste and deadly cruelty, by the torch, the matchlock and the blood- 
hound,—that we need not heap upon them the sins of others. 

That the institution of slavery was not repugnant to the moral sense, 
the. religious feeling, or the intelligence of that age, our author furnishes 
abundant proofs. The greatest and most illustrious personages sanctioned | 
it—Columbus, Ferdinand of Arragon, and Prince Henry of Portugal. In 
an analysis of one of the Discoverer’s despatches to Ferdinand and Isabella 
from Hispaniola we read.— 


«“ Colambus now touches upon a matter which intimately concerns our 
subje >t. 


It would be difficult to match the terms of this proclamation, even out 
of the most intolerant reigns of Mohammedan sovereigns : after this, we 
do not marvel to find Spanish soldiers gravely hanging thirteen natives as 
Lus Casas says, “in honour and reverence ot Christ our Lord, and Twelve 
Apostles.”— As yet, the history before us is brought down only to the 
promulgation of the laws of Burgos. Another volume is expected to com- 
plete the narrative. Should w second edition be called for, we would coun- 
sel its author yet to give some account of the older slavery which existed 
in Europe, aud particularly in the Peninsula, before the discovery either 
of the New World or Negroland. Such an addition is necessary to the com- 


536 desires Antonio de Torres to inform their Hichnesses that be | pleteness of his plan—to the unity and consecutiveness of bistory-to the fair 
sires J » de > { ghnes p ) 


has sent home some Indians from the Cannibal islands as slaves, to be | apportionment of praise aud blame—and to the clear understanding of the 


: : B | 
taught Castilian, and to serve afterwards as interpreters, so that the work 


of conversion may go on. His arguments in support of this proceeding 
are weighty. He speaks of the good that it will be to take these people 

away from Cannibalism, and to have them baptized, that so they will gain | 
their souls, as he expresses it. Then, too, with regard to the other In- | 
dians, he says we shall have great credit from the seeing that we can capture 
and make slaves of these Cannibals of whom they, the peaceable Indians, 

entertain so great afear. Such arguments must be allowed to have much 
force inthem; and it may be questioned whether many of those persons 
who are, in these daye, the strongest opponents of slavery, would then 
have had that perception of the impending danger of it which Los Reyes 
appear to have entertained, from their answer to this part of the document. 
‘This is very well, and so it must be done; but let the Admiral see 
whether it could not be managed there,’ (i.e. in the Cannibal islands) 
‘ that they should be brought to our sacred Catholic Faith, and the same 
thing with the Indians of those islands where he is.” The Admiral’s des- 
patch in the next paragraph goes much further; he boldly suggests that 
for the advantage of the souls of these Cannibal Indians, the more of 
them that could be taken, the better ; and that considering what quan- 
tities of live stock and other things were necessary for the maintenance 
of the Colony, a certain number of caravels should be sent each year with 
these necessary things, and the cargoes be paid for in slaves taken from 
amongst the Cannibals. He touches again on the good that will be done 
to the Cannibals themselves; alludes to the Customs duties that their 
Highnesses may levy upon them; and concludes by desiring Antonio de 
Torres to send, orbring, an answer, ‘ because the preparations here’ (for 
capturing these cannibals) ‘ may be made with more confidence, if the 
scheme seem good to their Highnesses.’ A more distinct proposition for 
the establishment of a slave trade was never made, though we must do 
Columbus the justice to believe that his motives were right in his own 
eyes.” 





Columbus had been brought up on the African coasts, and had there and 
elsewhere been accustomed to slavery; his motives, however,—for he 
was an eminently wise and just man for his age—were to convert these 
slaves to Christianity and to civilization. How far man has a right to do 
this—to enslave the body under the pretence of saving the soul of his fel- 
low-creature—is a point which we are not to discuss here. Rightly or | 
wrongly the world has made up its mind—and against the doctrine of the 
Discoverer. That Columbus proceeded on, for him, sufficing reasons, we 
need not doubt—though his argument may be unsound. We do not vi- 
sithim with penal censures because his social ideas were not those of the 
niueteenth century, any more than we would denounce Plato for the dif- 
ference between our ethics and his. Great men belong only to their 
ages,—and are, like events, historical. 

The connexion of Columbus with the establishment of slavery in Am- 
erica is strongly brought out by our author,—rather too strongly, we 
think; but there can be no doubt as,to his participation in the matter. At 
first, only prisoners taken in war were enslaved—a custom to which the 
conquerors had been long inured. But when more labourers were want- 
ing, pretexts for hostilities were easily found, and the inhabitants of whole 
districts were cleared off and sent to work the mines, where they per- 
ished yearly by thousands. This was in the time of Ovando’s govern- 
ment, after the disgrace and recall of Columbus. Events in Italy also 
hastened the ruin of the poor aborigines :— 


“The troublous and perplexed times in Spain from Isabella's death to 
Ferdinand’s return from Naples to take the Regency, and fur some time 
alter, must have made many suitors for royal favour whom it were hard 
to deny. Ferdinand was uot fond of giviug, and with the great and costly 
affairs he was engaged in, seldom had much to give. Ludiaus, howe ver, 
were now asort ot money. The courtiers asked for repar/imentos of* In- 
diaus—some purposing to go themselves to Hispaniola and push their } 
fortunes there, snd others intending merely to farm their Indians out, as 
absentee proprietors. Ferdinand did not resist these applications; and 
though the Governor, Ovando, probably aware of the mischief, and alive 
to the inconvenience, remonstrated as much as he dared, especially against 
abseutee proprietors, there were many cases in which he must have been 
obliged to give way. The mania for gold-finding was now probably at 
its height; and the sacrifice of Indian lite proportionately great.” 


Indians soon becoming scarce in the island, it became necessary to im- 
port labourers from elsewhere. As yet the idea of transferring the sable 
servitors of the Spanish grandees to the mines of Hispaniola had not oceur- 


question. The subject really treated of is touched with care, good taste, 
and correct feeling. The book is uot unlikely to become popular,— and 
we would therefore desire to have it as complete as possible. 


a ene 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT 
of THE DUC DE MONTPENSIER AND THE INFANTA OF @PAIN. 


The following is translated from the last number of the Revue Retro 
spective :— 

September 22, 1846. 

{n the name of the most holy aud indivisible Trinity. 

Hereby is made known to all readers of the present, that promises of 
marriage having been interchanged between his Royal Highness Mon- 
seigneur le Prince Antoine Marie Philippe Louis d’Orleans, Duc de Mont- 
peusier, son of His Majesty Louis Philippe I., King of the French, and of 
Her Majesty Marie Amelie, Queen of the French, on the one hand; 

And, with the authority of her august mother and of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain, her august sister, her Royal Highness Madame la Prin- 
cease Marie Louise Ferdinande, Infanta of Spain, daughter of the late 
King of Spain, Ferdinand VII., and of Maria Christina, Queen Dowager 
of Spain, on the other hand ; 

With the view to draw closer the bonds of relationship, of friendship, 
and mutual contidence which unite them, His Majesty the King of the 
French, and Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, have, in order to regulate 
and solemnly conclude the matrimonial convention, selected and appoint- 
ed for their Plenipotentiaries as follows :— 

His Majesty the King of the French, his Excellency the Sieur Chatles 
Joseph, Count de Bresson, his Ambassador to Her Catholic Majesty ; 

Aud Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, his Excellency the Sieur Xavier 
i Isturiz, her President of the Council of Ministers, and Prime Secretary 
of State: 

Who, in virtue of plenary special powers received by them, and mu- 
tually communicated, have agreed upon the articles and conditions of the 
marriage contract, as follows:— 

Art. 1. The future spouses, with the authority and express consent of 
their august parents, declare that they marry under the regime dotal, with 
the power of alienating the landed property, under condition of reinvest- 
ing the price according to the terms of the French civil code. 

The movable property is to be valuated, and the property is to apper- 
tain to the future husband, who is answerable for the value. 

All movable property that may hereafter be acquired, with the money 
received by her Royal Highness as marriage portions, is to be regarded 
as part of the dotation. 

Any new acquisitions of landed property acquired with the surplus of 
the rentes produced by the possessions of the two united, after defraying 
the expenses of the matrimonial establishment, are to belong one half to 
each; to which effect the association allowed by article 1,581 of the civil 
code is established. 

Art. 2. H.s Royal Highness the Duke of Montpensier brings to the said ° 
marriage all the undivided rights (indivis) of possession appertaining to 
him in virtue of the paternal donation made to him by an act of the 
7th of August, 1830, before MM. Deutend and Noel, notaries of 
Paris, such as those rights will be regulated by the testamentary legacy of 
His Majesty the King of the French, as also all other rights of property 
and possession which appertain to him, Or may appertain to him, by any 
other claim whatsoever. 

Art. 3. It is stipulated as an express condition of the present contract, 
that in case bis Royal Highness the Duke of Montpensier should die with- 
out children, as also in case the children, issue of his marriage, or their 
descendants, should die without legitimate posterity, the immoveable pro- 
perty belonging to his Royal Highness, of which he should not have dis- 
posed, or which should belong to his last deseendant, the said property 
shall return to the princes aa »rincesses, his brothers aud sisters, or 
their heirs in line direct and Soguienase French aad domiciliated in 
France, free and clear of all debts and mortgages. 

To which effect the said possessions are to remain subject to a perpetu- 
alright of reversion in favour of the princes aud princesses and their 
descendants, which is to date from the extinction of the progeny of the 
prince, the future husband. 


: Art. 4. The marriage portion of her Royal Highness consists as fol- 
ows :— 














The country seat of Quitapezares, a present to her Royal Vellon 
Highness from her Majesty her august mother, evalua- Reals. 
Bon cwe cc ccs cc cccs cc ccce cess Co SeSO steer 190K e508 2,834,010 


On behalfot the Royal domain of Vista Alegre, with its 
furniture, equally divided with her sister; a gift of their 
august mother in virtue of legitimate descent on the 
maternal right, evaluated at..--- ocnveccces 

The jewels ot her Royal Highness (exclusive of what may 
afterwards fall to her share).---------------- cat. 

The value of other jewels which her Majesty the Queen 
Mother gives to her Royal Highness on account of what 
might fall to her share in heritage. -- --. cecese sevces 

The fortune of her Royal Highness proceeding from the 
nateraal inheritance, conformable to legal transaction 
betweeu her and her angust sister, and which is to be 
paid as follows ;—10,769,470 reals on the 8th of October 
of the present year 1846, 10.000,000 on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1847, 4,000,000 on the 3istof January, 1848, 4,000,- 
000 on the 31st of January, 1849, and the rermaining 4,- 
000.000 on the same day of the month 1850.......... 

In specie, according to thereceiving account of the regis- 
ters of administration.......-.-------------- ts Sey PE 2,000,000 

At Messrs. Rothschild, of London..................-.--..--+- 656,310 


Total velo Cees 6 bids sadcsecccs oe ---- 97,933,491 


Her Royal Highness is to enjoy, moreover, an annual allowance of 
3,000,000 reals, decreed by the Curtes on the 23d of May, 1846, as fol- 
lows :— 


16,037,701 


2,000,000 


1,636,000 


32,769,470 





As Infanta of Spain....-..-.-- eh Fea once ce eeee ce ceee aces 550,000 
Asimmediate heir to the Crown, as long as she remains 
OG0N. ... «css etumwes aie’ Cees OOK Neal bb dtewe odes ccee 2,450,000 


Her Royal Highness, moreover, declares, that all her after possessions, 
present or to come, which belong or may belong to her, from whatever 
source they may be derived, by legacy, gift, or any other mauner, consti- 
tute a part of her marriage portion. re 

Act. 5. Itis stipulated as an express condition of the present contract, 
that ir. case of the Princess dying without issue, as also in case the child- 
ren issue from this marriage should die without legitimate heirs, all the 
total possessions, and those acquired in virtue of the association estab- 
lished in Art. 1, appertaining to her Royal Highness, of which she shall 
not have disposed, or which should belong to her last descendant, shall 
return, free and clear of all debts and mortgages, to the persons heirs of 

- the same, according to the law of Spain. 

To which end the said possessions will remain subject to a right of 

rpetual reversion in favour of the said heirs and desceudants, dating 
bon the extinction of the issue of the Princess. 

Art. 6. His Majesty the King of the French will pay to the future hus- 
band an annual nents of 120,000f,, out of which his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Montpensier is to allow to the Princess his future wife an 
annual pension of 60.000f.; the said allowance to Cease either at the de- 
mise of the Duke of Montpeusier, or on the Prince entering into his own 
possessions as made over to him by the donation of the 7th August, 
1830, upon the death of His Majesty the King of the French; but on this 
latter eventuality his Royal Highness the Duke of Montpensier is to as- 
sign to the Princess his future wife, for the eutire duration of the mar- 
riage, an annual allowance in proportion to his revenues and to her birth 
and rank, as pin-money, and for the expenses of her household. 

The above allowance is not to prevent the King from continuing to 
provide, as he does for all his children, for the household service conform. 
able to their rank. 


Art. 7. A dower, consisting of an annual pension of 100,000f. French 
money, is to be assigned to the Princess during the whole term of ler 
widowhood, whether she fix her abode in or out of France. 

In case the princess should prefer fixing her abode in France, a suit- 
able apartment in one of the palaces of the King, or in one of the palaces 
of his Roya: Highness the Duke of Montpensier, is to be placed at her 
disposal. 

Art. 8. The dower above stipulated is guaranteed by a legal mortgage 
on the possessions (immeubdles) of the Duke otf Montpensier, present or to 
come. All the movable property of the Prince, in case of prior demise, 
is to serve as additional guarantee. 

Art. 9. The payment of the 32,769,470 reals vellon, proceeding from 
the paternal succession which her Royal Highness brings to the mar- 
riage in the form agreed upon in Art. 4, is guaranteed by her Majesty 





Queen Isabella IL., on all her possessions, present and future. 
Art. 10. The ratification of the present contract to be exchanged 15 
days from the present date—earlier, if possible. 
In faith of which we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed it 
with our hand, and placed oar seals. 
Done double at Madrid the 22d day of September, 1846. 
Bresson, Xavier De Isturiz. 
Appitionat Articie —It is agreed that the last 12,000,000 are to re- 
turn an annual interest of 4 per cent., dating from the lst January, 1847, 
and diminishing in proportion to the payment made. 
At Madrid, the same date as above. Bresson, Xavier De Isturiz. 
Copy of the original contract deposited in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, 
The Minister Secretary of State in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, GUIZOT. 
—_- ———~<»— 


LETTER OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


The Akhbar of Algiers, of the 12th ulto., publishes a letter from the 
Prince de Joinville to the Duke de Nemours, dated from on board the 
Souverain at Spezzia, 7th November, 1847. The letter is thus introduced 
by the Akhbar :— 


‘“ Every one here knows that the Prince de Joinville was sent to Algiers 
a month previous to February 4, on account of his active opposition to 
the policy which had then for some time been adopted by the cabinet of 
M. Guizot. He under no circumstances suppressed the expression of his 
repulsive feelings towards a policy the dangers of which he could not con- 
ceal from himself. On arriving in Algiers, his first words were— They 
are leading us to a revolution.” The subjoined letter, which has never 
been published, was found on February 24, in the Tuileries, and a copy 
of it was taken by the person who has communicated it to us. In it will 
be found the lively and free expression of the sentiments above spoken of.” 

The letter is as follows :— 

“« My dear Tan,—I write to you because my mind is disturbed by the 
events which I see accumulating around us from every side. I begin to 
be seriously alarmed, and at such moments I love to gossip with those 
in whom [ have confidence. The death of Bresson is a great blow to me 
(m'a été funeste), and I think it has had the same effect upon you. I lay 
aside the sad impression ithas made at Naples, where the laws of suicide 
are so severe ; but whet affects me is the seeking out the causes of this 
misfortune. Bresson was not ill; he executed his design with all the 
coolness of a resolute man. Ihave from Naples letters written by De 
Montessuy and others, which leave me scarcely any doubts. He was irrita- 
ted against the King, and had used at Florence strange language respect- 
ing him. The King is inflexible, and will no longer listen to any advice ; 
in fact, his will must predominate over all. People will not fail to repeat, 
and will enlarge upon what I consider as dangerous—viz., the action 
which he (/e pére) exercises over everything. This inflexible action, when 
& statesman compromised with us cannot vanquish it, leaves no other re- 
source than suicide. It appears to me tv be difficult this year for the Cham- 
ber not to turn its debates upon this anomalous state of things, which has 

obliterated the constitutional action, and brought the King forward as a 
party in all questions. There are no more ministers : their responsibility 
is null. Everything emanates from the King The King has arrived at 

* an age when observations from others areno more admitted. He is habi- 
tuated to govern, and loves to show that it is he who does govern. His 
immense experience, his courage, aud other great qualities, make him 
affront danger with audacity; but the danger nevertheless exists. This 
false position, will, | believe, be this year prominently discussed. It will 
be eaid that the constitutional government was established particularly 
to avoid the alternative of seeing the throne occupied by a man who is 
too old, or by one who is too young ; to calm the great ardour ofsover- 
eigns, or to supply that which is wanting in them. 

“ In the pressnt case we have need of two things, but both of them are 
wanting. Our condition at home is nota good one; the state of our fin- 
ances, after a peace of seventeen yenrs, is not brilliant. Abroad, where 
we might have found some of those gratifications so dear to our country, 
and by which its attention is turned trom more serious evils, we do not 
shine much more. The accession of Lord Palmerston, by awnkening the 
impassioned mistrust of the King, has made us undertake the Spanish 
campaign, and invested us with a deplorable reputation for bad faith. 
Separated from England when the events in Italy happened, we have 
been unable to take that active part in them which would have flattered 
our country, and have been in accord with the principles we should ne- 





ver have abandoned, because it was through them that we became what 
weare. We have not dared to turn over Gur hand against Austria, from 
fear of seeing England reconstitute the H‘y Alliance. We come before 
the chambers with a deplorable state of things abroad, and with uot 
much better at home. Agl this is the work of ‘ue King alone—the result 
ot the old age of a King who will govern, but whose powers are too 
weak for him to come to any virile resolutions. The worst is that I can- 
not discover any remedy. What will be said and done at home when our 
sad financial situation is exposed? What can be done abroad to raise our 
position and enable us to follow a line of conduct in conformity with the 
wish of the country? It is certainly not by making an Austro-French in- 
tervention in Switzerland that we shall gain what the campaigns of 1823 
won for the restoration. I had hoped that Italy would afford us that de- 
rivative—that change of which we had so much need ; but it is now too 
late, the battle is lost! Here we can do nothing without the concurrence 
of the English, and every day by suffering them to gain ground we are 
perforee thrown into the opposite camp. We can now do nothing more 
than retire, because by remaining we shall be forcibly led to make com- 
mon cause with the retrograde party, which in France would have a dis- 
astrous effect. We have not yet drained the bitter cup of these unlucky 
Spanish marriages. To conclude—in France, dilapidated finances— 
abroad, placed between an honorable amende to Palmerston on the sub- 
ject of Spain, ora common cause with Austria to play the gendarme iu 
Switzerland and fight in Italy against our principles and natural allies. 
All this is caused by the King, the King alone.who bas perverted ( fausse) 
our constitutional institutions. 1 find all this very serious because I fear 
the questions of ministers and portfulios will be set aside, and that is a 
great danger when, in presence of a bad situation, questions of principle 
are setup. If, indeed, we could find any event, any affair to conduct 
vigorously, and which by its success would rally our party a little, there 
would still be achance of gaining the battle; but I see nothing. You 
will excuse this epistle, for we require to feel our way. Forgive me for 
what [ say of the father (du pére,) it is to you alone that L say it; you 
know my respect and affection for him; but it is impossible tor me not to 
look into the future, and it frightens me a little.” 
a 
SCOTTISH CLANS. 
Tuer AnnuaL GatHEeRING—Royat Visit. 
Braemar, Sept. 15. 

The gathering of the clans at Invercauld House, the seat of Mr. Far- 
quharson, of Invercauld, yesterday, was a very “small but interesting” 
assemblage. There, in the centre of the Highlands, surrounded by the 
highest mountains in Britain, with the Dee beginning to fail perceptibly 
in breadth and volume ; onthe spot where, only 130 years since, the Earl 
of Mar raised the standard of rebellion which his countess and her ladies 
had prepared—not more against the house of Brunswick than the union 
with England—the standard that, as its silken folds were caught and 
spread out by the breeze from Loch-na-Garr on the east, or Benna-buird 
on the west, gave furth the words “no union,” the present rallying cry 
of southern and western Ireland, in this classic ground of rebellion against 
the House of Brunswick, and attachment to the Stuart family—the regal 
representatives of the former came to witness the anaual games by which 
there is a faint and failing etiort made to sustain the old spirit of clanship, 
atter the clans have passed away. Four Highla d families were repre- 
sented amongst the persons in Highland dress who met for their annual 
demonstration. The Sarl of Airlie, frem Forfarshire, brought a sinall 

arty of Highlanders from the gleus of Clova. The Blair-Athol High- 

faadore, from Perthshire, crossed their mountains in a considerable body, 
with the Duke of Atholl and Lord Glenlyon. The Duke of Leeds, an Eng. 
lish nobleman, who has also the Scottish title of Viscount of Dunblane, 
and who rents Mar Lodge, had a party of Dutf Highlanders under his 
management. General Sir Atonenbar Dutf, a younger brother and heir 
of the Earl of Fife, who resides at Cormunzie Cottage, had another party 
of Duff Highlanders. The games were celebrated on the lawn of Inver- 
cauld House; and the Farquharsons formed, therefore, the fourth batch. 
The Duffs succeeded to large portions of the Mar estates on their tor- 
feiture by the Earl of Mar, who was defeated by the Duke of Argyll at 
Sheritimuir. Very few families exercised more influence on Scotch af- 
fairs than the Earls of Mar for many centuries. They rivalled, at one 
time, the Douglasses, aud, at another, the Gordons. Before their estates 
were broken up, and parcelled out amongst the Dutts, the Farquharsons, 
and the Gordons, they were in extent the largest in Scotland, compre- 
hending all the country occupied by the Dee and its tributaries, with 
comparatively small exceptions, from its source to Midmar. It is still 
difficult to account for the influence exercised by the Erskines. They 
could easily bring several thousand armed men into the field ; and there 
are not now s0 many thousand adult men on the grounds that they oc- 
cupied, as they often armed and led southward to shake or to maintain 
the Throne. Their rude magnificence must also have required larger 
resources than the country now yields, although the tenantry insist that 
the rents are high, and could not be increased. The retinue and expendi- 
ture of the Mar family have had either the fortune to be more celebrated 
or were greater and more extravagant than those of other Scottish chief- 
taius ; and yet they do not seem to have trafficked much with the Jews, 
or to havecome under the management of trustees, like some of their suc- 
cessors. 
Invercauld House is placed on a terraced bank—the base of a high 
mountain, with a broad and level lawn between it and the Dee, which is 
overhung on the opposite side by the Crag of Cluny. The site is com- 
pletely surreunded by mountains, at no great distance on each side ; and 
they are covered with wood, except where the bare precipices will not 
permit even the pine or the beech to gain a fuoting. The peaks of Loch- 
va-Garr look down upon the little valley from the east and south, and the 
long ranges of Beuna-buird, now spotted with snow, from the north and 
west. In addition to the equipages of the noblemen and gentlemen whom 
we have named, theie were several others, belongiug to the landowners 
from the lower districts, and all the vehicles of the district that could be 
collected were pressed into the service of visitors trom Aberdeen, residing 
in the hamlets and villages on the river. 

The weather was peculiarly splendid, and the scene, always most mag- 
nificent from its natural features, was rendered peculiarly gay for one after- 
noon. The Blair-Atholl men, from Perthshire, regularly drilled, armed 
with Lochaber axes, which Mr. Smith O’Brien would have envied for the 
men of Tipperary, and hearing two splendid standards, were the first party 
on the lawn. They formed a very tiine and formidable looking body of 
men, competent, we presume, to hold theirchieftain’s claim to the exclusive 
use of Glen Tilt against all the Perth bailies, Aberdeen advocates, and 
Edinburgh professors, who might try the case by a passage of arms. ‘The 
Clova men, who had wandered throngh the terrible hills between the Dee 
and the Esk, were less numerous, although they seemed to be well calcu- 
lated to support the credit of Forfarshire. The Duffs formed a numerous 
body handsomely apparelled, and carrying shields The Farquharsons 
were probably seen to disadvantage, a3 all the duties of the field devolved 
on them. The parties of Highlanders who were marshalled under the’ 
distinctive clan designations of Duffs, Farquharsons, or Ogilvies, do not 
necessarily bear these family names. The Queen was received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Farquharson, and the party at Invereauld. 

Perhaps no other public assemblage, where the plebeian and patrician 
interests and families mingle, could present a greater proportion of the 
aristocratic element, from Royalty to landship, than the gathering at In- 
vercauld. The games appeared to us very tame and uninteresting. We 
deem it probable that greater feats of strength are daily done in their 
usual avocations by 10,000 men in Lancesire, than anything that we ob- 
served in Invercauld-lawn.—North British Daily Mail. 








MARRIED.—At Trinity Clureh, St, Jolin's, N. B., oa Monday, 25th of September, by the 
Rev. Dr. I. W. D.Gray, WILLIAM J. STARR, Esgq., of thiscity,to HARRIET BARTLETT, 
daughter of the late Timothy Ruggles, Esq., of Granville, Nova Scotia. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4. 
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The American steamer Hermann, Captain Crabtree, arrived in this port 
on Wednesday afternoon, having sailed from Southampton on the 20th 
ult. She has made a good passage of fourteen days. The Cambria, 
Cunard steamer of the 23d ult., reached Boston yesterday morning. but 
her mails not having come to hand at the time of going to press, we have 
her news only by the Telegraphic communications to the various city 
journals. 


irish atfairs occupy a large space in the Buglish journals before us ; and 
from them we make several extracts, which will put our readers in pos- 





session of the movements, both of those arrested for high treason and 





about to undergo trial, and of those who are doomed by their own per- 
verse and wicked folly to experience a similar fate. O/ the approaching 
trials at Clonmel, the Dublin Correspondent of the London Morning Herald 
speaks thus, under dafe in Dublin, 3 P. M., Monday, Sept. 18. 


“The indictments are now perfect, and most voluminous documents 
they are. In the first instance a bill will be sent before the grand jur 
of Clonmel charging William Smith O’Brien, T. F. Meagher, Patrick 
O’ Donohue, Maurice Leyne, and M’Mauus (the Liverpool Chartist), with 
high treason, at several periods. but particularly in connection with the 
Ballingarry affair. The bill in this case is in point of legal form a copy 
of that found against Frost at Moumouth—of course the names of the ac- 
cused, the dates of their offences, and the various descriptions of them 
being set forth in the proper places. If these five prisoners agree to join 
in their challenges they will be tried together, but should they refuse 
which I may here state they are advised to do, Mr. O'Brien will be tried 
first. By this course the other prisoners will learn the case of the Crown 
against the chief offender. Bills in each case are also ready printed. 

* There are about 40 other prisoners of minor note to be indicted for 
treason, the great majority of them being implicated in the Ballingarry 
alfair. The torms used at Monmouth have, in all the present cases, bein 
strictly adhered to; and if the learned judges—in the event of convic- 
tiens—avoid the error committed by the learned personages who presid- 
ed at the triala of Frost and others, there is little likelihood of sufficient 
grounds being offered for writs of error in arrest of judgment, Although 
the depositions of nearly 50 witnesses have been taken, it is not likely the 
Crown will preduce the fourth of them. The case against Mr. O’Brien 
it is said, will be proved by about half-a-dozen persons. He says the 
only thing he is really atraid of is the letter which he wrote to the direc- 
tors of the Mining Company. All the rest, he maintains, was the natural 
conduct of a man who was aware there was a warrant out for his arrest 
and was determined to resist its execution. That he maintains is not 
high treason. ‘ But then, my dear sir,” says his friend, ‘how will you get 
over the charge of demanding from the police their arms, and subse- 
quently ordericg your followers to fire upon them as they did?’ To this 


tion which he will not reveal till the trial, buat which he believes wil! set- 
tle the point. Probably it is that the police are only a municipal torce, 
and not the troops of her Majesty. So tar there is every appearance of a 
protracted commission at Clonmel.” ; 

Under date Tuesday morning, September 19,’the same persog writes as 
follows, respecting the removal of the prisoners from Dublin to Clonmel. 

Yesterday evening, about nine o’clock, a police-vaa guarded by a stroug 
party of coustabulary, arrived at Kilmainhum gaol, from whence were 
conveyed to the railway station at Kingsbridge—Messrs. O’Brien, Meagh- 

’ } i} 
er, Leyne, M‘Manus, and O'Donohue, the alleged leaders of the Baliin- 
garry battle. There were also in the van three mea uamed Tyme, Stack 
and Orchard—parties accused of having taken part in the affair at Ballin- 
garry—who were brought from Newgate in charge of the deputy govern- 
or of that prison. These persons were put into the third-class ¢ iriage, 
guarded by constabulary. : 

Mr. O’Brien walked with a firm step, and Mr. Meagher appeared quits 
cheerful and laughed occasionally; but Mr. Leyne, unlike the rest of the 
prisoners, did not seem in good health or spirits. Major Brownrigg and 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a magistrate of the county, were preseut on the occasion; 
and the constabulary and police stood on the platform—the police with 
cocked pistols in their hands—while Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and their 
associates, took their seats ina first-class carriage. A portion of the con- 
stabulary with fixed bayonets, sat in the carriage with them, and the rest 
were disposed ia the other carriages composing the train, to which there 
were three vans attached conveying a carriage and four horses, in which 
the prisoners are to be taken from Thurles, where they will leave the 
train, to Clonmel. At five minutes past nine o’clock the train started. 
There were very few persons collected at the station owing, probably, 
to the fact of the intended removal not having been publicly known. 

I mentioned ia my letter of Friday last that up to that period Meagher 
had not been identified by any of the witnesses brought to Kilmainbam 

aol for the purpose. I have since learned that he has been fully ideati- 
lea by a woman who saw and spoke to him on Boulagh common, im- 
mediately before the attack upon Iuspector Trant’s party of police. This 
woman was formeriy a servant in Mr. Meagher’s family. Her name was 
then Mary Keen; she has married since and keeps a huckster’s shop on 
the common. She confessed the fact of having seen her “ young master” 
on the day of the fight to one of her cronies, who informed the police.— 
Having beeu arrested, she confessed this information, after much hesita- 
tion, to procure her discharge. She is now in Dublin under surveitlance. 

The commission will open, unlike ordinary assizes, tor the county at 
large. For ordinary purposes the county has been divided into two ri- 
dings, the assizes for the north riding being held at Nenagh, for the south 
riding at Clonmel, with separate grand and petit juries. It has beeu de- 
cided that this division of the county does not apply to the case of special 
commissions, and the grand aud petit panels will both be returaed for 
the entire county. 

Notice has been served by the Crown Solicicitor on several of the pri- 
souers, to be ready for their trials under this special commission. The 
persons who have so received notice are Mr. O’Briea, Mr. Meagher, 
Mr. M‘Maaus, Mr. O'Donohae, aad Mv. Leyne. 

Mr. Duffy is not included among the number to be tried at Cloumel. 

The Dublin Herald says :— 

“We believe we may state with certainty that the defence of Mr. 
Meagher is to be conducted by Mr. Butt and Sir Colman O'Loghien. 
Mr. Hen and Mr. Whiteside are both retained for the defence ot Mr. 
O’Brieu. With reference to Mr. Henn, we believe his services are 
claimed by the Attorney General for the Crown, and that it is not 
definitively settled whether he is to act on Mr. Q'Brien’s retainer. 
We have not heard what counsel are retained for the other persons to be 
tried.” 

LATEST FROM THE SOUTH. 

By the following communication, received by the mail train this morn- 
ing at half-past four o’clock, from the correspondent of Saunders’s News 
Letter, it will be perceived that the neighbourhoods of Clonmel, Portiaw, 
Kilmacthomas, &c., continue in a state of greul excitement, trom the 
nightly exhibitions that take place. The reports by this conveyance siate 
that the other parts of the county of Tipperary remained tranquil :— 


‘*Cronmet, Monday Hvening, Sept. 18. 

“There was considerable excitemeat yesterday evening on account of 
the appearance of a large body of men within a mile of the town, on the 
top of a mountain that rises from the river. They remained there in mo- 
tion for several hours, and when night came on lighted up signal fires; 
but they seemed to have all decamped before this morning, and there is 
now no trace of them. 

“On thenight before last there was a great gathering a few miles 
farther out on the mountains, but word was sent in to the people 
living in the suburbs of this town, that the boys would be coming before 
long. 

~, numbers have also come together in the direction of Fethard, 
as many as some thousands, but I have been unable to learn whether 
they proposed to themselves any object, or have been guilty of any vio- 
lence. This morning six of the most respectable persous from Clarihan 
were taken prisoners, and brought in here by the police—they are char- 
ged with having been present at some of those nocturnal assemblages, 
and are principally young farmers in good circumstances. 

“ The insurgents continue to annoy the neighbourhood of Portlaw and 
Kilmacthomas by their nightly excursions; arms and provisions are the 
objects of their attack. The Marquis of Waterford has generously thrown 
open his house and fitted up the out-offices for the accommodation of the 
families of his neighbours and tenautry who are not in a position to de- 
fend themselves. Nearly 150 have availed themselvesof his kindness 
and hospitality, and he has so fortified Curraglimore as to make it fit to 
stand any attack that the rebels could make.” 

Another correspondent writing from Clonmel yesterday, says :— 

“A party of military. consisting of about 120 men, returned to the town 
to-day, dreadfully harassed, after a most ap te excursion through the 
adjoining mountains, but without capturing a single prisoner. Fires were 
lighted soon after dusk last night, on Palliser’s Hill, and immediately the 
were responded to by like siguals along the chain of mountains in 
the directionof Carrick. About ten o'clock to-day, 13 persons were 
brought in by the police from Clariham. They are undergoing examina- 
tion before Mr. Ryan, R.M. bh at 

‘There is reason to believe that the loss in killed aud wounded, on the 
part of the people, after the attack on the police | station at Glenbower, 
is much greater than the accounts yet published inform us of.” 

The Times correspondent, under date—Clonme!, Monday evening, 
Sept. 18, writes thus. His remarks about the Roman Catholic Clergy 
are worth atteution: 

“ Monpay Evexinc.—This town is in a considerable state of excite- 
ment at present, and though there has been no open insurrection in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the same spirit of disaffection prevails which 








startling question the unturtunate geutleman replies that he has an objec. * 














| stated in my letter from Tipperary as existing in pas dpios- The 
Waterford mountains, whick rise immediately above ere " b pe 
terday the rendezvous of the insurgents, an the frien 1 nee * - 
der were greatly alarmed lest they should march aren the — = 
evening, fires were blazing on the mountain, and + hggo 8 ote . 
town the insurgents could be distinctly seen gathered aroun oe 2 
was supposed in bands of from one to two hundred. The pon 8 ° 
the insurgents were observed all the day, and though the military bet 
sent in pursuit, they did not succeed in arresting any of them, 2 elli 
ence was given by scouts, so that they had time to disperse. hn Po 
fice brought into Clonmel this day four insurgents—reepectably ‘ — 
farmers—trom the neighbourhood of Clare, where Baren Pennetather as 
his residence, and they have been committed Lo the county gaol. Fears 
were entertained for the safety of two policemen whe were sent out from 
this place in coloured clothes on Friday to try and discover the head- 


quarters of the rebels, and report their movements ; and it was currently | that [ had no right to aid in such business, nor do I think any other person in the | 


reported, and believed by many, yesterday and this morning, that they 
had been kauged; but I have just heard that letiers have this afternoon 
been received which remove all apprehensions as to their fate. The peo- 
ple along the whole line of road from this to Tipperary are in a state of 
disatfectien ; and at the tair of Cahir, through which 1 passed this day, 
very few sales were made, and altheagh there was an unprecedented|y 
large number of horses, black cattle, and stock of every kind, few pur- 
chasers could be found, the people being unwilling to part with their 
mouey, in consequence of the disturbed state of the country and the fear 
of a general insurrection. The people, I have heard from varions per- 
sons, ere completely turning against the priests for the part they have 
taken in the late movement. Tke influence ot the priests is amazingly 
diminished, not alone in Tipperary, but iu several of the adjoining coun- 
ties. 1 was this day informed by » MR mun Catholic who knows the teel- 
ings of the people throughout @ large distr ¢ of the svuth, from conga 
ly travelling and mixing among them, that great numbers of them = 
not mind what the priests say ; and many of the farmers do not speak 4 
them when they meet on the roads. A number of the Roman Catholics, 
in this part of the country wiil not at present attend mass er go ae 
-ehapel, and many of the respectable farmers and shopkeepers dec are 
that they will not pay the ensuing Christmas dues—a very bad promeet 
for the priests for the winter. I state these facts on the authority of Ro- 
man Cathvlics, who related them to me, and [ have every reason to be- 
lieve that they are correct. The disease in the potatoes 18 fast progress- 
ing, and it is believed they will not furnish tood for the people until 
Christmas. - Throughout the district of country from Tipperary to Clon- 
mel, through which [ pessed this day, the stalks are completely black 
ened, and more than one half are reported to be lost. Yesterday, 
although it was Sunday, the streets ef Tipperary were crewded, as if 1 
had been a fair or market, with poor, wretched looking men, who were 
waiting to be hired by the farmers as reapers for the ensuing week. 
Many of them had come trom the neighbouring counties of Cork and 
Kerry, and I was informed that they received as wages, some 2s., sole 
Is. Gd., some 1s., and ethers nothing but their food tor their work. 

To this the Cambria’s accounts add little. That a portion of the South 
of Ireland is in a disatfected state there is no denying; but with Lord 
Clarendon to administer the Irish Governmeny, General Macdonald with 
a large military force permanently established at Kilkenny, and Sir 
Charles Napier with his powerfal squadron at Cork, there is no fear of 
any contest with the authorities. The condition of affairs is deplorable 
enough ; bat much bloodshed can scarcely be anticipated. We regret to 
notice that Messrs. Doheny, and O'Gorman are still at large. Nothing of 
importance has transpired relative to the trials at Clonmel. 


The commercial accounts are gloomy, though the funds keep up. 


The Lombardy question remains in statu quo. Between the ambition, 
obstinacy, and militgry incapacity of Charles Albert, the exasperation, re. 
cent triumphs, and domestic troubles of Austria, the isolation of Venice, 
and the generally disturbed state of Europe, it is difficult to foresee a sel- 
tlement of this complicated contest. 





The cholera has been raging violently in Hamburgh, and some mild 
cases have occurred in Paris. 





From Frankfort, the seat of Government of the confederated German 
Empire, the news is good and bad. The armistice between Prussia and 
Denmark is said to be ratified; and a bloody conflict is reported to be 
going on in the barricaded streets between the people and the troops. It 
commenced on the 16th ult., and the rioting was not suppressed at the date 
of the last accounts. 

A contested election for three seats in the National Aseembly occupied 
the almost exclusive attention of the Parisians during the few days pre- 
ceding the 19th ult. It ended in the return of Louis Napoleon, Achille 
Fould, and Raspail. The first was returned by an immense majority, 





having 110,752 votes. He is also returned for several other places, and 
will tuke his seat. The second is or was a banker of note, and is said to 
be a man of moderate views; his vote was 78,891. Ragpail, the third ou 
the list, elected by a vote of 66,963, is a Red Republican, a Socialist, and 
a dangerous man, and at present a prisoner in the castle of Vincennes for 
participating in the attack on the Chamber of the 15th of May. 

The result of this election shows the total want of unanimity between 
the different classes, and even between those ofthe same class. General 
Cavaiguac’s popularity is said to be waning, and we fear there are no in- 
dications whatever of stability, security, and peace. 


The Sierra Madre affair appears to have ended in smoke; but that 
there was something serious in it, the following extract from the Corpus 
Christi Star of September 12, conclusively proves. Whether it has been 
abandoned in consequence of a hint from Washington, from unexpected 
difficulties in the execution, or from the conciusion that it was not worth 
prosecuting, is now matter of small momeat. We rejoice that the ques- 
tion of iuternatioual law may now be dismissed; though we should have 
been more satisfied if the United States Government had interposed be- 
fore the expedition left Néw Orleans. If they were in ignorance of its 
outfit, destination, and departure, Mr. L. A. Besangon, the leader of it, 
must be avery adroit manager, or the U. S. law officers of that city very 
averse to fishing in troubled waters. The Star says— 


“ Oa Saturday evening last, the 9th inst., the schooner Col. De Russy 
arrived at St. Josephs with about two hundred men of the order of Ousel 
Owls, destined on a butialo hunt, but as none of the animals were to be 
found in these diggins, they came to the conclusion of returning to New 
Orleans, from whence they came. They were not only on the wrong trail, 
but out of season. We sympathize with them in their disappointment, 
but the only consolation we can offer is—bide your time.” 


It then gives the followiug letter to Col. Kinney, waose name, our rea ~ 
ders will remember, was mixed up with the atfair. 


Corpus Curist1, Sept, 11.1848. 
Dear Sir.—I regret exceedingly having brought down men for the purpose of 
engaging in what is and has been called the Serra Madre expedition. Had I been 
aware of your own opinions, and not relied upon Madame Rumor, I should have 
been saved the expense of subsistence and transportation of a large body of 
men. 

: However, T have no just cause of complaint against you. From the conversa. 
tion I had with you upon my arrival here I became satisfied that your name had 
been used by others to an extent not authorized by yourself. 

Notwithstanding this slight misunderstanding, I trust we part friends. 


Yours, truly, L. A. BESANCON. 
Col. H. L. Kinney. 


The gallant Colonel ina letter to the Editor of the Sar totally repudi- 
ates the expedition. We can oaly make room for an extract. 


_ In the States alluded to, I have many friends, whom I would be pleased to see 
in a happy and prosperous condition, and if the revulsions which have so long 
characterized their country render it necessary in their own minds to separate 
from the mother republic, and seek to alleviate their condition by declaring and 
seeking to maintain themselves independent of it, I would say ‘“ amen” and 
would render them such aid as lay in my power, and would applaud any others 
who would pursue a similar course. And when the people of Northern Mexico 
are convinced that their systemn of government is illiberal and oppressive, and 
that a change would be conducive to their welfare, and they make formal de- 
claration of independence, then, and not till then, have their neighbeurs the right 
to interfere. 

Since my return from Vera Cruz to this place, the accounts received from 


Tamaulipas, Nueva Leon, &c., are more flattering to the prospects of the citizens. 





The republican manner in which Herrera is administering the government bears 
Santa Anna and Paredes, that the people are much better contented ; and if no 
change takes place, and the measures which Herrera has undertaken be carried 
out, their social system will so approximate to our own, that the people may not 
find it necessary toseek achange. "er r a} 
Under these circumstances, impolitic now injurious, how disastrous might it 
prove were their neighbours to interfere, and by some overt act involve them in an 
issue with their government, which they may not desire, and which they may not 
be prepared for. : 
To let such publications, as are now going the rounds of the papers, and in which 
my name is, and has been so generally connected, pass without notice, would be a 


movement in New Orleans, in which a number of men have been regularly en- 
rolled for the expedition in question, was one of the most hasty and short sighted 
| affairs of the day, and as my name Was more or less used in connection With it, I 
| most unequivocally assert that I had no more to do with it than Herrera himself ; 





city had. There being, then, no one authorized by the people of the Northern 


hereafter their neighbours’ assistance in time of need, the present movement would 
| tend to impede their progress. 

In conclusion, I will say that I am not, nor have I been connected with the move- 
the subject. . L. KINNEY. 

The Colonel writes a straight forward letter in which there is no min- 
cing the matter. He throws principle fairly overboard, aud argues the 
question on the ground of expediency aud opportunity alone. This is 
candid at least, and we respect him accordingly. 


above, we caunot refrain from quoting it. 


expedition that the whole Sierra Madre enterprise will prove ‘a humbug, 


and end in smoke.’ ” 





of this city, consequent on the loans to individuals by Mr. Walker, Sec 
retary of the Treasury, of the sum of $800,000, on the security of deposi 





argued by our contemporaries on general and not personal grounds 
although political feeling is as usual mixed up in the matter. 


legal until the 30th of next month. 
and purposes, a Joan of the Government funds, which is illegal. We are no 


fact. 





of eommunieations. One thousand letters, or about three hundred words 


on her arrival be transferred to the wires. Saving of time is saving of ex 


by the party desiring to communicate; it is immediately reproduced ir 


iu length may just as well be done on those of a thousand leagues. 


plied to their machinery. This invention of Mr. Bain has been in oper 


be made thus te keep the same time. being moved by the same process 
eich communicating with the central reservoir of electro-chemical pre 


clocks in the country. 


ciate them. We wish Mr. Bain all success. 





Commodore Janes Biddle, a distinguished officer of the United States 





served his country. 


city of Tuesday evening last, were detained that night by the violence of 
the storm in the Sound, and did not arrive in Boston until after the sail- 
ing of the Acadia Cunard steamer, for Liverpool, on Wednesday at noon. 





Civil war is still carried on in Venezuela. General Paez is reported to 
have landed from St. Thomas at Curacao, and to be actively engaged in 
organizing an imposing force. His fleet joined him at Curacao, having 
had a slight exchange of shots with the naval armament of Monagas. 

The Courier and Enquirer has letters from Montevideo to the 3rd of 
August. There had been an unsuccessful attempt at revolt and revolu- 
tion by a considerable portion of the troops in the garrison. The ring- 
leaders were imprisoned. Mr. Hood had returned from Buenos Ayres, 
not having been officially received as Consul General of Great Britain to 
the Argentine Republic. That Government demands reparation for in- 
juries inflicted on it. The blockade of the ports under General Oribe’s 
control is said to be a dead letter. 


The former of the following letters reached us one day too late for 
insertion in last week’s paper. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
’ Montreat, Sept. 26, 1848. 
We Canadians are sometimes given to boast of the glories of our month 
of September, with its bracing air, clear skies, and many-tinted foliage, 





such a favourable contrast to the anarchy which reigned during the terms of | little to plume ourselves on. 


tacit acknowledgmeat of my concurrence, which is not the case. The recent] Yori] 


Since the above was in type weare sorry to find the following paragraph 


in the New Orleans Delta. Contrary thoughit be to our conclusion as given | and another great authority tells us that these ill-favoured visitors, as a 


There has been some excitement in the moneyed and political circles 


ted Treasury notes. The legality of the act is questioned by some por- 
tious of the press, others commending it as a judicious step to relieve the 


Some of the Whig journals stigmatize the transaction as, to all intents 


of Telegraphic communication, is now in this city, and we have been 


in operation by Mr. O'Reilly. The improvements tend directly to in- 
crease the facilities, diminish the expense, and guarantee the authenticity | Nouvelle France) granted to many individuals, chietly cadets of noble 


transmissible in that space of time by any other invention. One single 
wire is requisite in place of several. Intelligence may be set up (by a 
competent person), on board a vessel during a voyage, and immedzately features of the Feudal Tenure of France were never in force in Canada. 


pense. Of the authenticity which may be given to communications we | or one-fifth part, of the pri 
@.w a specimen at Mr. Bain’s room. In the machine at one side of the | Fief, but not payable in ¢ 
apartment, a name, or word, or order, is written on a metallic cylinder This was paid by the purchaser. The burthens imposed by the Seignior 


perfect fac-simile on paper rolled off the corresponding machine at the 
other side; and we know now that what may be done on wires ten feet | money. Subject to these payments the Censitaire b 


To comprehend these marvels of science, skill, and perseverance some tempting too much. If our legis 
scientific knowledge may be required ; but it is easy enough to appre- with reforming the most odious portion of the system, they would con- 


Navy, died at Philadelphia on Sunday night last, in the 65th year of 1 e 
his age. The American journals generally bear testimony to his high the cy emma right of forcing his censitaires to grind their corn at his mill, 
professional abilities, and to the gallantry and judgment with which he would greatly improve the Gyetem. P. P. 


We much regret to find that the Southern mail, and the mail from this 





‘‘when motley’s the only wear;’’ but this year we have, hitherto, had 
It has been cold and raw enough to please 
au Esquimaux or a Polar bear, with only such occasional glimpses of fair 
weather as made the contrast the more distressing. In the olden time, 
when the Grand Monarque and the Intendaut swayed the destinies of 
this country, a French officer, writing to a friend in Paris, said that the 
Canadian year was divided into six months of winter snd six months of 
bad weather—siz mois d’hiver et siz mois de mauvais temps;—and | am 
really afraid that the present season looks as if it were going to counte- 
nance the libel. A pilot, who lately came up to Quebec, reports that on 
Sunday week the mountains back of Cape Chat were pm tee with snow! 
y our’s has been the “summer of a dormouse,” though many good 
people among us are contenting themselves with the comtortable belief 
that the cold weather has been specially sent to keep away the cholera 

| from this favoured land. 
I cannot announce any improvement in trade, and I have never seen the 
harbour of Montreal so bare of shipping at this period of the year as it is 


provinces, shows the move to be premature and unfortunate—unfortunate because, | at this moment. I believe the harvest is mostly secured, and the grain 
should the people interested in the government of that section of country seek | crops leave little reason for complaint. 





I find by a return recently made, that the number of houses built in 
Montreal, from the year 1841 to 1847, was 2690, of which 1641 were of 


ment in question, and my friends will oblige me by disabusing the public mind on wood, and the rest of brick or stone. House-building, however, has 


ceased in a great measure for the time being, and I fear there is little 
prospect of its revival under existing circumstances. Whatever may be 
the result to this colony, in after years, of the late changes in the com- 
mercial policy of England, hitherto these changes have been most disas- 
trous to us, as is always the case with such great and sudden revolutions, 
even when tending to ultimate good. It may be said with perfect truth 
that our trade for the present is all but annihilated. 

The Irish proverb maintains that single misfortunes never come alone, 


general rule, come not in single spies but in battalions. Canada is now 


“ [tisa great error to confound this party with those who conceived | # living roof of the truth ot jaseg doctrine. Every thing goes wrong 

the origii ‘ sierr: ; » latter party not only | ¥ ; 8 ? ; y give y 
the original plan of a Sierra Madre Republic. The la party ly with us; but not wishing to oe too lachry mose I shall only give you one 
kuew nothing ef the Corpus Christi expedition at the time it started, but | more instance just now. A short me ago several of our most wealthy 
when they learned its purpose and plan of operations, condemued it | capitalists joined to build a railway from Montreal to Lachine, a distance 
throughout as premature, injudicious, and highly injurious. It is a hasty of nine miles, on the a ie ~ Upper bags — the Ottawa dis- 
aud illogical conclusion toinfer from the failure of this wild harebrained | trict. Well, there was such a rush to get the stock, that on the day the 


books were opened some of our worshipful and reverend citizens actual- 
ly came to blows, in their eagerness to clutch the coveted treasure. And 
uow, how do matters stand ? The shares are at 90 per cent. discount. 
It is so in every thing; and whatever people may say about Protection, 
Free Trade, Revolutions, and the like, it positively seems as if we were 
- | under some planetary influence, or as the man in the old play says, “ it is 
all owing to our of a star.” The revenue, too, will be much short 
of what it has been for some years back. The Government Debentures 
have given a good deal of temporary relief to the ministry ; but, however 





pressure felt in the mercantile community from the want of species | necessary, it is only the prodigal’s expedient of anticipating his income. 
None attribute the smallest personal interest in the matter to Mr. Walker, : a y Deen | , 
whose high character places him above all suspicion. It is however just- by fire on Saturday at Chambly, on the Richelieu river much to the loss 
ly remarked that such power should not be left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals, and that functionaries of the Government should not be tempted | of Law in King’s College, Toronto, in the place of W. H. Blake, Esq., 
to traffic with the public funds. We are glad to see that the point is Solicitor-General for Canada West, resigned. 


A new Cotton Factory, which has just been complete.1, was destroyed 


of that fine village and the neighbourhood. 
Skeffington Connor, Esq., L.L.D.T.C.D., has been appointed Professor 


We had “a marriage in high life” in this city last week. The parties 
were the Right Honourable the Earl of Errol, Hereditary High Constable 
and Knight Marischal of Scotland, and Miss Gore, the daughter of Major- 


The Government organs say that Mr. Walker purchased $800,000 Treas General the Honourable Charles Gore, commanding in Canada East. 
ury bonds at par and interest accrued, and contracted to re-issue the 
same amount to the same parties, on the same terms, at dates agreed on. 
This was done in consequence of representations to Mr. Walker that the 
commercial community was suffering severely from the amount of specie | waters to the ocean; but hopes are held out that this point will before 
locked up in the sub-treasury, and that this was the only experiment that | !0ng be conceded by the Imperial authorities. It was reported that, at 
could be devised to relieve the money market. This purchase and sale is one time, the Ossedian administration had resolved to comply elt the 


I learn that Lady Elgin’s health is much improved; so her ladyship 
will not probably leave Canada so soon as was reported. 

The Canadian Government have refused an application from a mercan- 
tile firm in Chicago to allow a United States’ vessel to pass throngh our 


request of the Chicago merchants; but it now appears that they have de- 
cided on not doing so. 

A vessel coming down the Lachine rapids broke down the wires of the 
t | Montreal and Troy Teiegraph, with her masts, last week; and it is evi- 


. : “peers dent that carrying the wires over the St. Lawrence means 0 
called upon for any expression of opinion. We have only to record the ying by as ye 


won’tdo. The line is again in operation. 
A sad accident occurred at Quebec on the 23d. A Regatta took place 


Mr. Bain, the inventor and patentee in Engiand of several admirable | there on that day, and the wind blowing strong, three sailing boats were 
adaptations of Electro-Maguetism aud Electro-Chemistry to the purposes upset and several lives lost. 


The abolition of the Feudal and Seignorial Tenure of Land is now 
commanding the attention of the public and the press in this part of the 











highly gratified in paying a visit to his room. His systems at home sre | Province; and as many of your readers may not be acquainted with the 

fast superseding all others, and we hear that negotiations are entered into whe. . this tenure, | may as well mention a few of its a points. 
y) : : \ . 

for their use on a new line between this city and Boston, about to be put en the English made the conquest of Canada in 1759, they fo 


und all 
the lands, then granted, to be held under the Feudal Tenure, or en Fief 
et Seigneurie. Under this system the Crown (or the Compagnie de la 


, | families in France, large tracts of land, binding them to perform certain 


, ; ; eh aa services and obligations. These Seignior j 
may be transmitted in one minute, being about six times the number 8 These Seigniors were bound to grant portions 


of these lands to such persons as might require them, upon conditions 
detined by custom, by the Royal Ordinances, or the grant itself. The 
system was borrowed from the custom of Paris, but most of the worst 


The parties there were, Ist, the Crown; 2d, the Seigniors; 3d, the Cen- 


sitaire or Tenant. The only pecuniary right of the Crown was the quint 
ce nevery mutation equivalent to a sale of the 

ase of succession or donation in the direct line. 
, | 08. his tenant were, a small youy payment called the cens et rentes, aver- 
aging, in the District of Montreal, about one penny per superficial acre 
and on every mutation equivalent to a sale one-twelfth of the purchase 


ecame the proprie- 


tor of his land. The Seignior had also the privilege of forcing all the 


: ‘ rain grown and used withi Seigni se er sn hie mi 
We were also much astonished and pleased by the sight of several € © hin the Seigniory to be ground in his mill, at a 
clocks keeping time simultaneously by an electro-chemical power ap- 


rate stipulated by law or custom, [ forget which. The droit de rétrait, or 
right of pre-emption, was another Seignorial privilege. There are some 
- | more, but they are of minor importance; and as such as I have stated are 


ation several years. By it, clocks run correctly for three years without still existing and unchanged, they will enable the reader to form an 
win ling, cleaning, or touching in any way. All the clocks in a city may 


opinion of the system under which land is held in the French portion of 
Lower Canada. To give a more detailed account would require more 
» | time and space than I can at this moment command. 


It is expected that a strong attempt will be made in the ensuing session 


paration by meansof a wire. The expense is very moderate, when the | f the Provincial Parliament to change this tenure, and substitute that of 
#;stem is applied in one town; the principle is applicable to all the 


free and common soceage in its stead. 
question the wisdom of this step, I believ 
quite impracticable, and the deng 


Without at present calling in 
[ e such a wholesale alteration is 
er is that a failure will result from at- 
ators would content themselves, at first, 


ter a benefit on the country ; but, judging from the past, I suspect that in 
the multiplicity of schemes nothing will Be done. Practical men in gen- 
eral are of opinion that if the cens et rentes, or the per centage payable on 
the sale of land, were confined within reasonable limits, it is all that 
ought to be attempted at first; and certainly this and the abrogation of 


Monrreat, $d Oct. 1848. 

The weather for the last week has been wet cold rain, and, of course, 
uncomfortable; in short, we have had the Fall under its very worst as- 
pests still we have not yet given up all hopes of seeing some fine days 

efore the Winter comes on. 

Things are excessively dull and heavy with us at this moment, the so- 
vial, commercial and _ political world, being alike without life or motion; 
or nearly so. The Ministry are busy preparing measures to lay before 
the Legislature in November; and the following list of “ Bills” are given 
on what appears demi-official authority : 

1. A Bill for Electoral Reform. 

2. A Bill for Postal Organization. 

3. A Billfor Reciprocity of Commerce with the United States. 

4. Bill for Organizing the Customs throughout the North American 
Provinces. 

5. A Judicature Bull. 

6. An Education Bill. 

7. 4 Bill to repeal the Bankrupt Act. 

8. A Bill to regulate the Notarial Profession. 

9. Anew Registry Bill. 

10. A Bill for King’s College, Toronto. 

11. Au amendment of the Municipal Law. 

12. A Bill to provide for the encouragement of Agriculture. 

13. A Bill for the abolition of the Signorial Tenure. 

14. A Bill for paying the Rebellion Losses in Lower Canada in 1837 
and 1838. 

15. A Bill to provide for the payment of claims aguinst the oid Muni- 
cipal Councils. 
16. A Medical Bill 


17. A Bill to reduce and fix the salaries of Public Officers. 





Bn ee eee 


: 
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I have given you this long list of embryo Bills in the belief that it will 
give an insight into our atfairs, just as reading the advertisements in a news- 
paper wil! enable you to form a better opinion of any city and country 
than the most laboured essay generally does. The Electoral Bili will I 
am told increase the number of members in the House of Assembly from 
84 to 120 or 150; but the relative proportion of representatives from the 
two sections of the Province is to continue as it is at present. The Col- 
lege Bill will bring a storm about the Ministers’ ears; yet I am convinced 
that the failure in settling this question has always arisen uot so much 
from the difficulties attending it as irom the timidity of those who under- 
took the task. On the whole it will be seen that Ministers will have their 
hands fall in the forthcoming Session of Parliament; but with the majori- 
ty they have in the Assembly, [have no doubt they will carry most of 
their measures through. 

The election of a member for the county of Lincoln iu the stead of the 
Hon. W. H. Merritt, appointed President of the Executive Council, is 
fixed to take place on the 6th October. It is likely that Mr. Merritt will 
be re-elected without opposition. 

A considerable sensation was caused bere yesterday by a rumour thata 
passenger in the steamer Canada from Kingston had been robbed of a 
parcel containing £25,000 in notes, the property of the Montreal Bank 
and the Bank of British North America. It tarned out that a robbery had 
really been committed; but the money—about £1500—has since been 
recovered. 

Yesterday the October Term of the Court of Queen’s Bench for this 
district commenced, and I perceive that Judge Bedard did not make his 
appearance on the Bench, so the Precedence question, as far as the public is 
concerned, remains in statu que. This has caused much grumbling, not 
loud but deep, and the judges and the ministers are blamed, each having 
their partizans aud opponents. Col. Gugy, formerly Adjutant General of 
Militia tor Lower Canada, has instituted four suits for libel against three 
of our city journals, the Pilot, the Herald, aud the Transcript, tor remarks 
made by these papers on a speech delivered by Mr. O'Connor in New 
York, in which he alluded to an Adjutant General of Lower Canada, &c. 
As it is the rage to sue newspaper writers aud proprietors at the preseut 
time, I shall say no more on this subject, for I have as thorough a Latred 
of lawyers and their ways as ever au Irish Raparee hid. 

Nine miles of the Montreal aud Atlantic Railroad, from the Longueil Ter- 
minus, has been in operation for some time, for the purposes of the work ; 
and the promised thirty miles will certainly be opened early in Novem- 
ber. A vessel laden with the necessary iron for that distance has just 
reached Quebec. and the contractor, a shrewd, go-a-head Yankee, informs 
me that things were progressing rapidly and securely. 

The captain of a vessel from London reports the mountains on both 
sides of the St. Lawrence to be covered with snow. 

The surveying party sent out by the British Government for the pw- 
pose of exploring the route of the proposed railroad between Halifax 
and Quebec have brought their labours suddenly to a close; aud by the 
last accounts, the officers and men comprising it, were about to leave 
Halifax for England. This has caused great disappointment, especially 
in the lower Provinces. : 

The agricultural shows in this district are now over, for the most part, 
and the result everywhere has been highly gratifying as proving the 
great advance the country is making in agricultural knowledge and 
wealth. By the following extract from one of the Montreal papers you 
will see that Upper Canada is doing great things in the same way :— 


Provincial Exuipition.—The third Annual Grand Show, of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Manufacturing Products, Fine Arts, &c., will be held on the 
third, fourth, fifth and Sixth days of October,—viz. on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week, near the Ontario Mills, in the town of Cobourg 
—It is expected that the present show will far surpass any of those which have 
preceded it, in regard to quality, variety and extent; and it is moreover expect- 
ed that the concourse of people will be enorwious, including visitors not only from 
all sections of the Province but also from the neighbonring States. Itis expected 
that the numbers who will be assembled in Cobourg, will amount to from 10,000 
to 12,000 porsons, And suitable arrangements have been made for their dccomoda 
tion, withinthe town and district, as far as practicable. It has also been arranged 
that passengers to and fromthe fair will be charged only half the usual rates on the 
steamboats on Lake Ontario. 

The Provincial Goverument have given permission to admit orticles 
from th: United States for exhibition at this fair, duty free, &c. 


In haste, P. LP. 
PAMusic. 


Madame Anna Bishop lias changed her mind, the oifers of the Park 
management being too tempting to resist. 
name announced on the bills, for although she only appeared in Scenas, 
still the aid of action, costume and scenic effect, heightened the charm of 
her performance. 

Oa the first night of her appearance the theatre was crowded with the 
beauty and fashion of our city, and the pit wore the same aspect as it 
wore when Madame Bishop was at the Park before, being filled with the 
best connoisseurs in music and singing. 

Her appearance was welcomed by long, loud and hearty applause. 
The whole house seemed with one accord to offer their cordial greetings to 
along absent, but very favourite and warmly esteemed artiste. The 
lady seemed greatly agitated by so kind a reception, but after some min- 
utes, the applause having ceased, she commenced to sing, and the agita 
tion of the woman was forgotten in the enthusiasm of the artiste. 

We have never lieard Madame Anna Bishop sing more exquisitely ; we 
never saw her enter with greater spirit intothe genius of the music, and we 
never knew her voice sv full of that beautiful sympathetic quality which 
seems to touch the feelings immediately and powerfully. 

The first scene consisted of recitative and Aria, “ O luce di ques’ Anima,” 
from Linda and the “ Banks of Guadalquiver,” in both of which she was 
rapturously encored, and as the applause continued at the close of 
each soug, her admirers threw numberless bouquets upon the stage. 

She became most admirably the powdered wig and quaint but rich 
costume of the 18th century. Her dress was literally blazing with rich 
jewels, gained in former triumphs in the foreign courts of Europe. 

The Recitative and Aria, from Rossini’s Jancredi O Patria, and Di 
tanti Paipiti, was her second and last performance of the evening. Her 
reception when she appeared was no less warm than befure ; indeed, the 
warrior’s costume is so gorgeaus, and she looks so lovely in it, that we 
do not wonder at the tumultuous applause which always greets her in 
that character. 

Of her execution ‘of this Scena we have spoken before, but we cannot 
but remark that it is her vocal chef d’euvre. It is not merely that her 
emphasis is forcible, her intonation pure, her execution perfect, or that 
the most exquisite finish pervades the entire Scena; besides these high 
excelleuces, there is a deep, uatural, gushing feeling, a delicate, yet ele- 
vated sentiment, which only the highest order of genius could impart to 
a work in which the singer is nearly all. The whole audience seemed to 
feel with us, and Madame Bishop again won that flattering meed of pub- 

lic approbation, a unanimous and jgenuine encore. At the end of the re- 
petition the fair artiste again received the tribute of flowers, aud left the 
stage amidst loud and continued applause. 

The success of Madame Bishop was in every way triumphant, and we 
have no doubt but that her engagement will prove the most protitable to 
the management of the whole season. We understand that she appears 
every night during next week, which fact our readers should bear in 
mind. 

Concert at tHe Tasernacte.—In spite of one of the severest equi- 
noctial storms we ever remember, the Tabernacle was literally crowded 
on Monday evening, to count the promised thousand lights, and to listen 
to the music. Two or three hundred more persons might, possibly, by 
hard squeezing, have been got into the building, but as it was there must 
have been close upon three thousand persons present. 

No concert was ever so liberally advertised, or so thoroughly made 
kuown to the public. The management showed great tact in keeping 
it so constantly before the public eye, for curiosity was raised and inte. 
rest excited, and the result was, a perfect rush upon all the music store’ 
for ticketa and a crammed house in spite of wind and weather. 

Had the performances been equal in importance to the bills: pro- 









We were rejoiced to see her | 





She Albion. 


grammes, and advertisements, the experiment of a Grand Weekly Con- 
cert might be tried with every prospect of success, but nearly all the 
merit consisted in the grand flourish of trumpets which preceded the 
concert we are about to notice. This is to be regretted, for although it 
may produce a rich harvest once, it annihilates every prospect of a se- 
cond crop. 

The band consisted of eighty performers; the chorus, of forty singers ; 
Mr. Maretzek conducted, and the following ladies and gentlemen san 
and played solos—Madame Laborde, Siguora Truth, Miss Northall, 
Siguori Benedetti and Rosi, Messrs. Debreuil, Laborde, Strakosch, 
Schriever, and Timm. 

We did not hear all the overture, but of what we did hear, the tempo 
was too fast, and the instruments not in tune. 

The Romance of Halevy was sung by M. Laborde without spirit or 
vigour, but with much falsetto and exaggeration. Madame Laborde’s ac- 
companiment on the piano, in order to assist her husband and the band, 
by uo means added to the pleasing effect of the performance. 

The duo from Semiramide, which was in the programme, was not sung, 
in consequence of the illness of Madame Pico. This disappointment 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, and was received with a very gene- 
ral volley of hisses. We fully anticipated that some of the Italians would 
be absent, and after we had heard the concert we regretted that only one 
had seen fit to send a “ certificate.” 

Madame Laborc'e, “ in the kindest mauner, consented to sing, in place 
of the duo, the new song of “ Una Voce,” without rehearsa/ !"” The idea of 
rehearsing ‘‘ Una Voce’ with the piano is extremely funny. 

Madame Laborde sang this piece in the most brilliant manner; her ca- 
denzas were numerous and interminable, but they were executed with 
the utmost precision, rapidity and brilliancy. \ 
all feeling—not even the suallest shade of seutimenut being discoverable 
—reudered the song ouly interesting as a mechanical exhibition. 

M. Strakosch pertormed a Fantasie Dramatique, uew we believe, on airs 
from Lucia. The many admirable points in his playing, which we have 
before noticed iu the Albion, were observable in this piece. His great 
force, his exquisite delicacy, his extraordinary rapidity and grasp of the 
instrument, were all displayed, but they were all marred by the ccunt- 
less wrong notes lie played throughout the piece. We can ouly account 
for this great blemish by his anxiety and nervousuess respecting the re- 
sult of this concert; but, be the cause what it may, it entirely destroyed 
whatever pleasure we might have found in his performance. 

We shall not attempt to criticise the composition, for the materials are 
too Himsy to bear obseryution. The only points remarkable were, the 
originality displayed in crowding as many notes as possible into one bar, 
and the labour displayed in throwing them into all sorts of forms, and 
tiually the absence of mind and meaning. M. Strakosch can do much 
better than these gewgaw variations would lead people to suppose. and 
we assure him that he is pursuing a wroug course to establish a reputation 
worthy of his talents. 

Miss Northall sang “ You say we part for ever,” which was not in the 
bills, in her new style, which is an unhappy union of an exaggerated 
Italian emphasis wedded to a simple English basis. She sang the song too 
slow, and did not understand its spirit. 

Thegrand finale to Linda de Chamouniz, was grand only as a failure. 
There were so many faults that we deem it but fair to divide them be- 
tween the singers and the conductor. M. Maretzek did not understand 
the tempo at all. In the beginning the accompaniments were cramped, 
and the prayer was robbed of all its energy and character by the grave 
like /argo at whichit was taken. Up to this time we have been unable to 
characterise the yell which was givenat the last addio. Had all the sing. 
ers been suddenly seized with the most acute pains, it could not have 
been more agonizing, or had they all been suddeuly and violently tickled, 
it could not have been more ridiculous. 

Weber’s celebrated “ Concert stick” came next. We anticipated much 
delight from the performance ot this work, but we were grievously disap. 
pointed. M. Strakosch took the tempo too fust, nearly throughout. He 
evidently did not appreciate the character of the work ; he confounded it 
with his manual-dexterity-pieces. No mistake could be more absurd, or 
more fatal to the mental beauty of the work. 

The whole performance was certainly unworthy himself and the com- 
position, for although many passages he executed most exquisitely, as a 
yeneral thing there was a want of clearness, phrasing, aud intelligence. 
We will not mention the notes he missed, which were not a few. 

A concert overture, with a name, is generally supposed to be descrip- 
tive of some subject, tale, or plot, such at least we recognize to be the 
tact in the ‘* Midsummer Nighi’s Dream,” “Fingal’s Cave,” the ‘* Naiades,” 
&c. &c. If we are to develope the plot of M. Maretzek’s overture to Rizzio 
after this principle, we should say that the murderers sought the tamous 
troubadour in a movement a ln minuette, stuck him to a mixed style of 
melody, and rejoiced at his death in a galopade. This is the only iter- 
pretation we could draw from the composition. Such a jumble of old 
themes, thoughts, and sequences, jostling each other without any rele- 
vance or bond of unity, we never heard. 

We must, however, do M. Maretzek the justice to say that there were 
many points of fine harmony, and that it was ably and brilliantly instru- 
mented. It was well played, and this, joined to the public knowing most 
of the subjects, gained it an encore. 

We shall not prolong our criticism, for it would be unnecessary to tell 
our readers that Truffi and Benedetti sang miserably, as it is well known 
that they are worth nothing in a concert-room. 

We have noticed the principal points in the programme, and we should 
only have to repeat our fault-finding should we proceed farther, which 
is an unpleasant, though in this case, most necessary task. 


Brama. 


MR. MACREADY’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 
The first appearance of this eminent tragedian on Wednesday evening 
drew one of the most crowded and intellectual audiences that has, per 
haps, ever been congregated within the walls of the Astor Opera House 


The mere sight of such a vast assemblage, comprising as it did most of 


the leading celebrities in the ravks of fashion, taste, and intellect of New 
York, with the remaining part of the house densely packed with a mass 
of discriminating and intelligent auditors, was as interesting to the spec- 
tator as it must have been gratifying to Mr. Macready. 

It was that worthy homage we render to commanding geuius, irrespec- 
tive of national prejudice or sectional considerations. In the tumultuous 
applause that greeted Mr. Macready on his first entrance, and the increas- 
ed demonstrations of enthusiastic approbation which followed him tnrough- 
out the play, there was a soul, if we may so express it, that unequivocally 
stamped the full appreciation of the audience, and attorded a triumphant 
evidence of the actor’s transcendant powers. 

Mr. Macready selected Macbeth for his debit, a character which he 
may be said to have made exclusively his owu. Thirty years of unceas- 
ing study, aided by a refined aud scholastic taste, and a keen and critical 
power of analysis, have enabled him so completely to dissect every par- 
ticular phase of this great creation, and s9 perfectly to embody his own 
conceptions of the part with the finished graces of artistic execution, that 
we are bound to confess his personation stands forth, iu our estimation, 
one of the most sublime and finished specimens of histrionic excellence 
we have ever beheld on the stage. Hyperbolical as this praise may ap- 
pear to those who have not closely studied the character of Macbeth, we 
are willing to abide the decision of those who witnessed the represen- 
tation on Wednesday evening, and who may have entered into a critical 
analysis of the part, being satistied that our opinion would be fully cor- 
roborated. 

It is not only that Mr. Macready brings to his task 

“the clear conception of a well-stored mind,” 

enabling him to give a clear exposition of the text—nor does his peculiar 
excellence consist in the consummate artistical skill he exhibits. Mr. 
Macready’s persouation of Macbeth rises beyond these necessary conven- 
tional adjuncts of the stage. It is the intensity. the reality, the perfect 
identification in which he so transcendently towers—defying competition, 
and affording for criticism scarcely anything but unqual ified eulogium. 

in his Macbeth there is no danger of falling into the error of miscon- 


| ceiving the Poet’s meaniug—a great point for the actor to achieve. From 


the moment he receives the prophetic announcement of the witches, to 
the final catastrophe that terminates his career, the Macbeth of the Poet 


, is clearly, palpably, and really before the audience. 


There is no mistaking the man, made up of contending qualities of good 








The absence, however, of 
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and evil—* full of human kindness,” with the ambition “ to be _ 
but “without the illness should attend it"—fearing to do vichie 

. | ae ' » yet not wishing 
it undone—yielding to the superior mind of his wife—and becoming 
through all the guilty paths he treads towards the attainment of his oads, 
a passive or a willing instrument, controlled by the metaphysical powers 
that environ him. So admirably are all these points rendered by Mr 
Macready, that his very dumb show, his bye-play, might almost illustrate 
the conception without the aid of the spoken text. 

His first interview with his wife, when in an almost frenzied haste he 
seeks her to announce the visit of Duncan—with the stamp of premedi- 
tated murder already branded in his face—his compune*’..s half yield 
ing to her suggestions—the subsequent soliloquy, where his better nature 
assumes its sway—only to regain and bind up “ each corporal faculty” to 
the deed—are al! triumphs of faultless conception, and life-like execu- 
tion. The celebrated dagger scene in Mr. Macready’s hands is not a 
mere display of picturesque attitudes and artistical skill. You see the 
intended murderer, harrowed by the consciousness of his purposed guilt, 
following the “air drawn dagger” his hallucination has pictured to his 
sight, and almost partake with him in the apparent reality of the vision— 
in the subsequent scene, when the murder is actually committed, Mr 
Macready rises to positive sublimity! His haggard look, broken voice 
and prostrated faculties, approach as nearly to the reality of the ideal in 
horror, as we conceive histrionic representation ever could attain. 

It is not the actor, painted and dressed, delivering the lines of Shaks- 
peare—It is Macaetn! It is this faculty of perfect stage illusion in 
which we cousider that Mr. Macready so pre-eminently excels. He is 
charged at times with being merely a mechanical actor. We would 
quote his performance of the murder scene, as he gave it on Wednesday 
night, a8 a complete refutation of the charge. It is true, it was a consnm- 
mute specimen of artistical skili—but we unhesitatingly deny that the 
slightest portion of art was obtruded on the spectator. But it is not 
merely in isolated scenes of Macbeth, that Mr. Macready is great. The 
character is a perfect whole equally sustained, aud only varying in its de- 
grees of excelleuce by the positions in which the poet has displayed the 
character. The assumption of the kingly dignity, the corroding con- 
science stricken with the weight of guilt, and the terrors of the Banquet 
scene, are all triamphs of genius, well deserving of more critical analysis 
than we have the space for indulging in. The last act was completely 
overpowering in its effects. He looked and moved a very goaded tiger ; 
vacillating still, however, between his fears and the renewed assurance 
of the supernatural influences which have been * paltering with him in 
adouble sense.’’—His delivery of that gem of beauty the “ To-morrow, 
and to-morrow’ —was given with inexpressible effect, and drew down a 
torrent of applause. The confident daring ot Macbeth, the final horror, 
when all his hopes are dispeiled by Macdutt’s declaration of being ‘‘ un- 
timely born’ —the gladiatorial fight, and the striking and picturesque 
death struggle, complete a picture at once faultless in execution and life 
real in its embodiment. 


That Mr. Macready has the faults of manuerisin occusivnally, we 


ac- 
knowledge. He is at times angular and ungracetul in hisaction. There 
are also peculiarities in his elocution, which are objectionable. These 


ure, however, but “ spots on the sun’”’—they slightly dim, but do not ob- 
scure his truly great and original powers. Mr. M scready, of all actors we 
have seen, since the Elder Kean, is the mest suggestive in his conceptions 


and his readings. Intellect, cultured by education and taste, is stamped 


ipou all he does and says. Hence his influence over the critical and the 


intellectual. His ascendency is not, however, confined exclusively to 
these classes of play-goers. His matured powers have enabled him to 
control the masses. The enthusiasm of the crowded house that assem 


bled to greet him un Wednesday, was a full test of this fact. We havea 
distinct and vivid remembrance of his acting for the last twenty-eight 
years, and are impressed with the conviction that he is now in the full 
ripeness of his powers—with vigour unabated, and with capabilities of 
conception ind execution improved and unimpaired. 

At the conclusion of the play on Wednesday evening, Mr. Macready 
was loudly called before the curtain, and was received with shouts and 
other demonstrations of approbation actually overwhelming—after silence 
was obtained he made the following acknowledgment,— 

LADLES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is not my custom on such occasions as the pre 
sent, to address an audience ; but I am moved to do so by an impulse which I can- 
not resist, and which is strengthened by the judgmen. just pronounced by a gentle 
man in the gallery, (referring to somebody who had hissed,) on the performance of 
the evening. I feel much gratified by the kind reception with which you have 
honoured me, and I value it, as well on its own account, as because, on my arri- 
val in your country, which, believe me, I always visit with pleasure, some jour- 
nal in New York asserts that I am superannuated, and am incapable of presenting 
the impersonation of Shakspearian character. Ladies and gentlemen, | appeal to 
your judgment. 

He then retired amidst vehement cheerings. With the exception of the 
solitary hiss, adverted to by Mr. Macready, the performances went off 
without any expression of hostility or disapprobation. It would be an 
interesting fact to discover the character of the individual who express- 
ed his solitary dissent from the unanimous verdict of such an audience as 
was collected on Wednesday evening. 


We have not space to enter into any notice of the performances gener- 
ally on Mr. Macready’s opening night. Mr. Niblo has doubtless endea- 
voured to do all that could be done, to give effect to the production of 
the pieces Mr. Macready is to appear in, and under the circumstances, 
we forbear any disparaging criticisin. 

The public go to see Mr. Macready ; any failure in the miner accessories 
will be forgiven in the delight his performances create. 

Park Tueatre.— MrHamblin has eugaged Madame Bishop, and this 
delightful and finished vocalist, with the Ballet attractions of the Mont 
plaisir troupe, and light comediettas, exceedingly well played by Mr.- 
Gilbert and his lady-like wife, the charming Rose Telbin, Walcot, 
Dawson, and Chapman, have succeeded in drawing excellent houses. We 
uvderstand that the Montplaisirs bave a new grand Ballet in preparation, 
which will exceed in splendour of decoration, even the beautiful appoint- 
ments of Esmeralda. ‘This is the true system tor Mr. Hamblin to pursue, 
splendid novelties and pieces cast to the full strength of the company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert are valuable acquisitions at this house. Mr. Gil- 
bert is a sterling comedian, chaste, rich, and quaint, and hia wile is a 


| fine looking woman, with more than a respectable portion of talent. 


Broapway Tueatre.—Collins is still the main attraction here, and is 
drawing very fair houses considering the competition now existing in the 
city. He takes his farewell benefit this evening, and the Seguin troupe 
succeed him. We are glad to perceive that “Old Heads and weang 
Hearts” is to be revived. Mr. W. R. Blake’s Jesse Rural alone is a suf- 
ficient attraction in this Comedy, but the increased comic strength of the 
stock company at this house will enable the manager to place the Comedy 
on the stage with even a superior cast to that which proved so attractive 
last season. 

Otymric Tueatre —The usual continuous succession of agreeable 


| novelties are produced by Mitchell at this house, with careful attention 


and a liberal outlay in the getting up. The last of these isa burlesque 
Extravaganza called Hero and Leander, in which the sprightly Miss 
Gannon, a3 the Hero of the Hellespont, plays, sings, and dauces with spi 
rit and naiveté. The piece is much superior to the general ran of such 
productions, and is interesting from the fact that it is among the first of 
this species of entertainment; 1t was originally produced in London in 
1787. The still unrivalled veteran Braham made his first appearance on 
the stage in this burletta, in the character of Hymen. 

A new local extravaganza is announced as being in preparation. 

Burton's THeaTRe.—Burton is keeping up the character of his estab- 
lishment, by the never tiring Dombey and Son, assisted by light aide, in 
which his own admirable comic powers, and the favourites of his strong 
company, ate brought into requisition. ‘* The Toodles” have been the 
new feature of the weck, in which the manager and Mrs. Vernou were 


delicious—“ New York in Slices’ and a new farce, are announced for 
speedy production. 








Notices of New Works. 


Tur Lire or Cuaries Fourter.—By C. Pellarin. New York. 1848. 
Dewitt §& Davenport.—In acknowledging the receipt of this little volume, 
we have no intention of entering upon any examination of the doctrines 
that Fourier has inculcated. Able pens have done this repeatedly in 
pamphlets and reviews, and have shown from Scripture, from reason, and 
from analogy, that his schemes of social regeneration are based on erro- 
neous views, and could not work out that exemption from the ills of life, 
which, with homesty of purpose, he fondly conceived they might effect. 
An additional proof that they are at least impracticable is to be found if 
the fact that they yet remain untried. Is philanthropy dead? Is charity 
lulled to sleep? Let the ever increasing number of hospitals and asylums 
in the Old and New Worlds answer the question. The deaf, the dumb, 
the blind, the sick, the halt, the maimed, are more or less cared for under 
despotic and under liberal governments. Penal codes and the treatment 
of the insane draw forth the speculation of the philosopher and stimu- 
late the benevolence of the humane. The wise and the good are as- 
sociated in both hemispheres for the purpose of bettering the condition 
and raising the moral tone of the masses. If all is not done that might be 
done for alleviating the burdens we must bear, enough is done to save 
this age from the reproach of being utterly heartless. 

Fourier’s biographer is not therefore correct in comparing the inattention 
with which this new system has been received to the same unbelief and 
coldness which attended the projected discovery of Columbus. If, indeed, 
Fourier, as his disciples assert, has done as mach for the social as Colum- 
bus did for the geographical world, at leas: tue days on which he has 
fallen widely differ from those of the sixteenth century. For one Con- 
fessor of Isabella of Castile willing to look beyond his age, we have 
hundreds, aye, thousands, now who welcome all inventions, all discoveries, 
all new methods, so they promise to minister comfort or happiness to 
mankind. As ether and electricity have been received with acclamation, 
so assuredly would be any system of social life that bid fair to raise the 
masses of mankind from the poverty to which God has doomed them. If 
Fourier’s plans were practicable, they would be carried out in this prac- 
tical age, if in truth there were no effort to patent them. 

Without, therefore, the smallest particle of belief in the worth or use- 
fulness of Fourier’s tenets, we think a glance at his life would not be 
ill-bestowed. It affords a remarkable instance of untiring energy and in- 
domitable will, of faith in the ultimate establishment of his doctrines 
amidst a succession of repulses and disappointments, and of perseverance 
in urging them upon individual and public notice. Of his thorough, child- 
like faith we find in the appendix to this volume a very remarkable in- 
stance. We know well that nineteen out of twenty readers will laugh at 
it outright, but for the sake of the twentieth who may be touched by it, 
we cannot refrain from quotingit. It seems that to carry out his project 
Fourier required a million of francs, and that in his writings he adver- 
tised for some philanthropic individual, willing to come forward and ad- 
venture thissum tor the benefit of mankind. Deeming it necessary that 
he should personally explain his object and modus operandi, he gave pub- 
lic notice that he would be at home daily at noon for that purpose. For 
ten years he suffered nothing to interfere with this (to him) sacred en- 
gagement, and left friends and occupations in the expectation of meeting 
sucha man. We scarcely know a parallel instance of genuine and durable 
faith—laugh, readers, as you may. 

On one point especially Fourier has been misrepresented ; though it is 
our love of truth, and not our sympathy with him, that induces us to al- 
fude to it. We mean as respects the marriage tie, which in his scheme 
was to be abolished,—not, as his unscrupulous abusers assert, on the first 
introduction of his plans, but after a long course of preparation, educa- 
tion, and training. There is so much that is pernicious in the whole 
theory, affording ample scope for reprehension, that we the more regret 
this unfairness. 

A fortnight ago we chanced to publish a version of Béranger’s Les 

Fous, wherein Fourier, St. Simon, and Entautin, are jointly classed as 
dreamers who have amused mankind by their speculations—this judg- 
ment being qualified by the concluding remark, that the world has at 
times derived incalculable benefit from some who were called madmen 
in their own days—a saving clause due to their talents and sincerity. But 
though the poet classed them together, Fourier indignantly repudiated 
the pretensions of the others, cotemporaneous founders of new social 
codes. Some will say that this was naturally the case, rival charlatans be- 
ing mutually jealous. Atleast, Fourier expressed himself strongly, and 
it is for the purpose of quoting his expression that we make the remark. 
He says, “I was present at the Simonian preaching last Sunday. I can’t 
conceive how those sacerdotal buffoons can get such numerous followers. 
Their doctrines are not receivable; they are monstrosities to make one 
shrag: think of preaching the abolition of property and inheritance, in the 
nineteenth century!’ As om marriage, so on property, Fourier’s views are 
often misrepresented. 





We believe he has some apostles in this country—we trust, but very 
few disciples. To both of them, in as much as they are apt to confuse a 
republican line of public policy with the theories of Fourier, we commend 
the following extract from the biography before us. It has reference to 
the first French Revolution. 

But there remained to him of the misfortunes of that time a most deep and vi- 
vid antipathy for every species of demagogical attempt ; and nothing excited him 
more than to hear attributed to his Theory the least affinity with the projects and 
the doctrines of the republicans. You should have seen with what heat, with 
what indignation he repelled every comparison of this nature, however well inten- 
tioned it might be, and though made by men of democratic sympathies. I can 
still hear that No so accented and so energetic, by which, at the first word uttered 
with reference to this subject, he eut short the person who was speaking: “ No 
no,” repeated he more and more se» “a thousand times, no! my doctrine has 
nothing in common with the reveries of those people, nor with their projects of dis- 
turbance.” As soon as this chord was touched, it was impossible to make him 
admit the smallest remark ; all was said. That he should be taken for a republi- 
can, was what displeased him most, sometimes even exasperated him ; and he 
would have rejected these qualifications, whether he was in aclub of the Society 
of the Rights of Man, or in the midst of the Academy of Moral Science. 


In conclusion we have only to say that this book is translated by Mr. F. 
G. Shaw, and is very well rendered ; and dissenting in toto from the views 
of Fourier, we yet commend his life to public notice. 


Prive anp Presupice. By Miss Austen. Boston, 1848. Wilkins, Car- 
ter,§ Co. A very neat edition of a very popular novel, that needs no re- 
commendation from us to ensure its favourable reception. In the sim- 
Plicity and ease of her style, in the truth of her portraiture of domestic 
life, and the high moral tone that runs through her writings, Jane Austen 
has had many imitators during the last twenty-five years—none have 
earned a wider or better-deserved reputation. Messrs. Cavy & Burcess 
of this city have sent us this copy. 

We have called this a very neat edition, and so it is; but as lovers of 
books we must enter our protest against the practice, now so generally 
adopted, of classifying them according to the publishers’ convenience, 
and not according to their own intrinsic merit. We are inundated with 
Consecutive numbers of “‘ Home Libraries,” and “Foreign Libraries,”’ 
yo “Colonial,” and “ Classical,” and « Ancient,” and “ Modern,” with 

onsecutive seri “ Saat - ” “U 
ful tan chau pont as i arg pe Rs ; Pa 
So far indeed is the system carried ont th sat 
prised to meet rn » that we should be no-ways sur. 

ary John Bunyan’s « Pilgrim’s Progress,” linked in 


the fellowship of cloth binding and gilt letters, with Fielding’s “Tom 


Jones,” or George Sand’s “ Consuelo:” Butler’s “ Hudibras,” and Pol- 
lok’s “Course of Time” may stand side by side on the shelf in the same 
outward garb, because each forms one of the “set.” Milton and Tom 
Moore may be compelled to walk hand in hand, because they suit so con- 
veniently “ our series’ of the poets. 

When this disrespectful treatment of the mighty dead and illustrious 
living is paraded in the title page, it adds to the offence, and stirs up, 
we confess, our indignation. When restricted to the “lettering” it may 


book buyers who cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of binding, and 


ed where the name of the author should be, and by having things that 
differ so essentially in character lumped into a monotonous uniformity. 
We should no more wish to have all our friends classified into young and 
old, male and female, and each class trimmed and habited alike, than we 
would have our books divided into sections of green and red, into “‘ Cab- 
inet Cyclopedias” er “ Choice Collections.” 

In making these remarks, we have no intention of animadverting on 
the publishers of this tale by Miss Austen, nor on any particular parties 
in the trade. It is the system to which we object; and it is quite as 
common in London as it is here. To the generality of readers it will be 
a matter of indifference, but we think those who love books will agree 
with us. 


Tue Movers Staxparp Drama.—It is sufficiently obvious that the 
preceding remarks on “ series” and “ collections” cannot apply to such 
an enterprise as this. We allude to it from kindly feelings, having often 
done so ia the course of our book notices. Mr. Douglas, its publisher, 
has just died, leaving a widow and a large family with slender resources. 
It is her intention to carry out the work, and she will still enjoy the Edi- 
torial assistance of Professor Hows. This publication, therefore, which, 
for its intrinsic merit, we have often commended to public notice, has 
now another claim for public patronage. 





New Portrait or Lamartine.—We are indebted to Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert § Co. of this city for a copy of the above, which for beauty of exe- 
cution rivals the very choicest of the French school of engraving, cele- 
brated as it is. This choice gem gives Lamartine’s head in bas relief, on 
a ground of dark coloured and veined marble, done with a breadth and 
truth that we have rarely if ever seen surpassed. It differs much from 
the commun-place portraits of this distinguished man ; but we are assur- 
ed by those who are familiar with his person, that it is an authentic like- 
ness. We commend it to the notice of our readers, and take the oppor- 
tunity of again calling their attention to the charming collection of works 
of art that is on exhibition at the rooms of the publishers of this engrav- 


ing. 


ee 
ROYAL MOVEMENTS AND PUBLIC REPORTS. 


On occasion of the recent departure of Queen Victoria from London 
for the Highlands of Scotland, mentioned in last Saturday’s Albion, the 
more respectable portion of the London Press made up their minds to 
turn over a new leaf, and to cease chronicling with minutest accuracy of 
detail every trifling incident that could be gleaned respecting her daily 
life. On many occasions publicity is courted by the display of pomp 
and parade; but Her Majesty is a Lady as well as a Sovereign, and must 
shrink with instinctive delicacy from the perpetual intrusion of reporters 
—those spies of modern civilization. The London Spectator thus speaks 
on this subject :— 


“The Morning Chronicle, on the day before the Queen’s embarkation for 
Scotland, ates | a manifesto against the atrocity of hunting down the 
Queen and her husband into every house and every glade, to supply re- 
ports for the readers of newspapers. There is something indecentabout 
the manner in which both public and journals regard the healthful expe- 
ditions of the pair as a sort of breaking cover: a fussy noisy elation sum- 
mons all the world to see the sight; a pack of reporters are set on, and 
crowds collect at different points in the course to view the chase. The 
Globe, which heariily backs the Chronicle, presumes that “ loyalty has 
doubtless no small share in the eagerness with which the news of the 
Royal Family and its movements is inquired after.” The peony ge is 
charitable, but not well supported by the overt acts. There may be cant 
of “ loyalty” —a high name for a — low feeling; but the real motive is 
sheer vulgar curiosity to see a wonderment. The Queen is treated asa 
“sight,” and the public runs to gaze; justas maid-servants scamper up 
the area-steps to look at the passing soldiers, or children rush at the cry 
“A funeral !a faneral!” Nothing is sacred against the sight seeing pro- 
pensity. Pandering to this taste, the “ organs of public opinion” become 
organs of public twaddle—* public intelligence” degenerates to the low- 
est class of public nonsense. 

The grossest part of the absurdity is, that the reporters cannot reach 
the materials fur a true report; obtrusive and impertinent as they may 
be, they cannot really know much of what they profess to divulge; be 
they ever so diligent in breaking their horses’ legs, or their own, haunting 
glens or galloping about the edge of the Royal movements to collect gos- 
sip, they have no security against being cheated by knavish footmen or 
misled by ignorant country-people. The consequence is, that the delud- 
ed public is fobbed off with an historical romance, in which the heroine 
is called Victoria and the hero Albert; less accurate in spirit, or probab- 
ly even in letter, than many of Mr. James’s courtly compositions. We, 
who sneer at the romances of the feuilleton which the French admit to 
their newspapers, expect a similar romance, less true to its purpose, and 
without a fraction of the talent enjoyed by our neighbours. 

While leading London journals have learned to grow ashamed of this 
servile impertinence, some speculator has established a local paper, a 
“diurnal” print, on purpose to report all that happens at Balmoral—or 
rather all that does not. <A ‘ Highland littérateur” is engaged to get up 
the new Court Journal; a Child of the Mist is to cook up the disclosures 
from the servants’ hall ! 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the Sovereign may be fairly 
sought, and is always accessible; but that does not require ay apparatus 
for Coating a distinguished lady into the secluded bowers of her retreat. 
The distinction is well enough exemplified at the theatre, where the 
Queen in state is expected to receive the greeting of her subjects, but the 
Lady Victoria, bent simply on amusement, is suffered to remain in pri- 
vacy. Any impudent fellow who should venture to lift a corner of the 
curtain to the Royal box, would feel, before the “ authorities” could be 
brought to bear, what sturdy punishment can be inflicted by the daintily- 
gloved fists of Fop’s Alley.” 


We add a few particulars of Her Majesty’s Voyage, as to which some 
legitimate curiosity may be entertained. 


“The Royal yacht left Woolwich at 20 minutes before 5 o'clock un Tues- 
day evening, the 5th ult.—the Nore at or about 9 o’clock the same even- 
ing, and reached Aberdeen at 8 o’clock on Thursday morning, thus per- 
forming the whole distance in 394 hours, and the run from the Nore in 
35 hours. It was not expected, nor we believe intended, to arrive at 
Aberdeen till the evening tide; and with the view of passing any little 
time it was thought there would beto spare, it was proposed to lie to at 
the Nore. Previously, however, Captain Cargill having heard that ten 
knots an hour was the sailing capability of the vessel, satisfied the officer 
in command that, at such a rate, there would hardly be any time to spare, 
an! asked what should be done? He was told in reply, that he was 
pilot, and was just to advise as he thought proper; and with this authori- 
ty, and under the impression that ten miles an hour was the yacht’s ut- 
most speed, he gave orders to go ahead, and thus made out Aberdeen 
twelve hours too soon. 

A nocturnal féte had been prepared at Sheerness to receive the royal 
yacht; the guns were loaded on the battery, and artillerymen stationed 
to fire them; here they remained from seven to twelve o’clock; and next 
morning (Wednesday) it was ascertained that the Victoria and Albert, with 
the squadron, had passed by as early as eight o’clock on the preceding 
(Tuesday) evening; and, through some omission on board one of the 
steamers of the squadron, the signal was not given. 

The inhabitants of Harwich, Orfordness, Idborough, Lowestoff, and 
Yarmouth were similarly disappointed; for a belief that her Majesty’s 
yacht would lay to at the Nore, and pass along the coast in the course of 





the forenoon, caused thousands to congregate along the beach, and a great 








be obviated by the binder; but still there is a very numerous class of | 














demonstration was intended. The Royal yacht, however, pemed Har- 
wich at eleven o'clock at night, Lowestoff at two o'clock, and Yarmouth 


shortly before three o’clock, a. m. 

The yacht was not observed till she was within a quarter of a mile of 
the Girdleness, and she steamed right into Aberdeen harbour without the 
smallest delay. Fortunately, Mr. Abernethy pomeenes to be at the dock, 
letting a vessel through the lock. To his astonishment, he recognised the 
Royal yacht making directly for the lock, which was instantly cleared, 
os the vessel passed through. The yacht hauled up at the wooden jetty 
about nine o'clock, where the Lord Provost and other magistrates had for 
some time been in waiting. For a considerable time the most conflicting 
rumours and the utmost excitement prevailed, the city bells having been 


; ’ . ; | set a-ringing, and flags hoisted in every quarter. The number of visitors 
this class is, we think, aggrieved by having the name of the se emblazon- | to the dock rapidly increased, though no one was as yet in possession of 


asingle fact further than that the Royal yacht was in the harbour. The 
Provost and a deputation from the magistrates waited on her Majesty, on 
board of the Royal yacht, at half-past nine o’clock, for the purpose of as- 
certaining her Majesty's intentions with respect to her landing, as also 
with respect to her Majesty’s receiving the loyal and dutiful address of the 
magistrates and citizens. gene Sir George Grey, her Majesty was 
pleased to intimate that she would inform them in an hour as to her in- 
tentions. The deputation accordingly waited on her Majesty at half-past 
ten, when they were informed that it was the Royal pleasure to at 
half-past eight on the following morning, and that her Majesty would be 
prepared to receive the address at the hands of the magistrates at half-past 
one o'clock. Meanwhile, an immense concourse of people assembled to 
view the Roya] yacht. 

The Lord Provostand city authorities duly presented their loyal address, 
on the deck of the yacht. The freedom ef the city was also presented to 
Prince Albert. The Queen, during the ceremony, was attired very plain- 
ly, ina greyish-coloured dress, a beautiful Paisley shawl, and a black and 
white straw bonnet, ofalarge pattern. The Prince of Wales was dressed 
as a sailor. 

At a quarter before three o’clock Prince Albert again appeared on deck 
with the Royal children, and her Majesty soon followed, amidst loud 
huzzas. After conversing with Sir George Grey, the Prince shook hands 
with her Majesty, and descended the platform along with Sir George 
Grey, Sir James Clarke, and the Hon. Captain Gordon, the whole party 
taking their places in a barouche, and driving off for Old Aberdeen. 

The distinguished party halted at King’s College, where Lord Aber- 
deen, as Chancellor of the University, and Professors, were in waiting to 
receive him at the entrance of that venerable edifice. His Royal High- 
ness was introduced by Lord Aberdeen to the Professors and to the Pro- 
vost and magistrates of Old Aberdeen. The prince then proceeded to the 
College Hall, where Lord Aberdeen read an address from the Senatus to 
his Royal Highness; and Provost Nicol presented an address from the 
magistrates of Old Aberdeen. 

Both addresses were received very courteously, and his Royal High- 
ness immediately proceeded to visit the ed and chapel of the Col- 
lege. He then walked from King’s College to the old Cathedral, and was 
received at the church by the Rev. Mr. Smith, the parish minister, who 
conducted him through the edifice. 

His Royal Highness and party then returned to New Aberdeen, and 
proceeded to Marischal College by the Chanonry, King-street, and Queen- 
street. On arriving at the College, the Prince was received by Sir 
Michael Brace and the Professors, and Sir Michael read and presented an 
address. The Professors were then introduced to his Royal Highness, in 
company with whom he entered the library and museum of the College, 
and afterwards the observatory. 

The Prince next visited Messrs. McDonald and Leslie’s polished granite 
works, over which he was conducted by Mr. M‘Donald; and at about 
half-pastfive his Royal Highness returned to the Royal yacht.” 

It is nearly two centuries since the city of Aberdeen was graced by the 
presence of the reigning Monarch. The last Royal visit was that of Char- 
les II. in 1650, when that Monarch, an exile from England, came from 
Holland protected by the Dutch fleet. 

The Queen remained on board the yacht through the day, and on Frida 
morning at an early hour the Royal party left Aberdeen for Balmoral. 
There was much display of loyalty, and the county and civic authorities 
formed a procession to escort Her Majesty out of the City. The Earl of 
Aberdeen was in attendance as Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, Sir 
George Grey as one of the Secretaries of State. The Royal travellers 
passed through a succession of triumphal arches, one of which, we observe 
was entirely composed of —_ heads, and at three o’clock they reached. 
Balmoral, their mountain residence. This agai. be acquired Royal property 
lies amid the mountains ot Marr, upon the north bank of the Dee. It is 
thus described by a correspondent of the Witness :— 

‘From the south Deeside road, the entrance, through a plain ape 
descends through shrubbery towards the house. There is, besides other 
offshvots, a centre, square and lofty, containing the dining-room on the 
ground story, and the drawing-room immediately above—both spacious 
and handsome rooms for a couatry-house. The furniture, and indeed the 
whole house, is just as it was left at the death of Sir Robert Gordon, the 
reversion of whose lease from the Ear! of Fife’s trustees, for a period of 
twenty-seven years, has been taken by Prince Albert. Only the orna- 
ments, the plate, and the books have been removed. No time was left 
for altering or adding; and in the dining-reom, the pictures, the property 
of Lord Aberdeen, remain. The drawing-room has much comfort, butno 
splendour. The walls are covered with light-coloured chintz, with fur- 
niture and hangings to match. A grand piano forms one appendage, and 
a bagatelle board another. The chief beauty of all is the view from the 
windows and balcony, whence the well-known town and the hill of 
Craig-Gowan, waving fragrance with every breeze, fill the eye. Attached 
to the centre there are two wings of nant den, but somewhat differently 
constructed from each other. On the wing on the entrant’s left hand its 
front is partially covered with a green-house. All the apartments that 
can be spared are devoted to bed-reoms ; dressing-rooms are so employed, 
for example; and the only public rooms are the dining and drawin 
rooms, and the library and billiard-room. The latter is on the ground- 
floor of the right wing. 

* The entrance-hall is at the corner next the library, occupying the re- 
mainder of the ground-plan of this wing. Over the interior door is a 
shallow peculiar front: in Dutch tile-work is the word ‘ Salve.’ The en- 
trance-hall has a Dutch-tiled pavement, bearing a dog chained, and the 
Roman motto * Cavecauem.’ The fire-place is of iron bars crossed on the 
hearth, for wood; and the mantel-piece has figures of projecting warriors. 
Above these, and overhanging the breadth of both the library and the 
entrance-hall, is the Queen’s bed-room; the walls, hangings, and furniture 
are here too of chintz. The house, be it remembered, runs parallel with 
the river—that is, from east to west. All these rooms, then, look to 
Craig-Gowan and the south.” 


en eee 
AMERICAN VIEWS OF THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


As a set-off against the so-called sympathy with Ireland, which the 
news by the last steamer appears partially to revive, we call attention to 
the following leading article from a recent number of the London Times. 
The letter that follows it was published anonymously, and so far loses @ 
portion of its weight; but we presume it was written by an American of 
knownrespectability, or it would scarcely have found its way into the 
columns of the Times. Letters, and conversations with persons of intel- 
ligence recently arrived from England, confirm us in the belief that there 
is a determination in the vast majority of all classes to neutralise, check, 
and if need be, put down with a strong arm, all riotous demonstrations of 
discontent. God forbid that Englishmen should underrate or disallow 
their rights of petition, of assemblage, of political discussions! The 
people have been, will be, and ought to be heard through their repre- 
sentatives; and the direct influence of the public voice on public meas- 
ures is nowhere more obvious than in England. Power and privilege 
may be curtailed, wealth may be made to bear more of the burden of 
taxation; but we are glad to think that the true strength of the coun- 
try is devoted to peaceful progress, and will not tolerate ap ~rmed 
democracy. 

“ There appeared in our columns of yesterday a letter from Inverness on 


the subject of Ireland. There is nothing very startling in the nature of 
the letter, or its date. Ireland unfortunately presents nothing very new 





to observation or reflection. All that can be known about her is too well 
known already ; all that can be said about her has been said over and 


| over again. Nor has the bonnie city of Inverness any peculiar claims to 


political distinction. There would be, then, but little to excite attention 
in any letter on Ireland written from North Britain, except the position 
or character of the writer. This it is which gives an extrinsic value to 
the communication which we published yesterday. The writer 18a Re 





publican, an American, and a citizen of the United States; but he is no 
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sympathizer with sedition ; he is no fomenter of discord ; he is a friend | 
to order and to good government under every form of polity, and there- | 
fore we recur to his casein. } 

We have on one or two occasions offended the patriotism or the sell- | 
respect of those Americans, whose feelings we should be extremely loath | 
to irritate by quoting extracts from the bitteresi of their anti-Anglican 
journals. “ Why do you do this ?” theyexclaim. “ The papers to which , 
you attach so much importance have no weight or influence with the | 
majority of the intelligeut citizens of the States; they form no opinions, | 
they express none ; they are merely the vents of the bitterest and most | 
bigoted passions, wherewith the very lowest of our community are taint-— 
ed. You might as well judge of the national mind of Eagland from the | 
unstamped press of London, as of the disposition of America trom the | 
journals which you so frequently transcribe.” This is the tone of many | 
friendly remonstrances + en to us by citizens of North America; aud | 
to the spirit which pervades them all we should long ago have unreser- 
vedly deferred, had it not been for the awkward fact that, whatever may | 
be their influence in forming opinion or creating party, the most apti- | 
Anglican of the American papers are also the most widely-circulated and | 
the most generally read. Our quotations, then, may be taken as a fair | 
index, if not of the matured judgment and the more intelligent opinions, | 
ee of the predominant sentiments or popular tendencies of the Transat- | 
antic Republicans. . 

In contrasting the bitter hostility of these partisans with the kindly 
and temperate earnestness of that less mumerous but moderate and not 
powerless party, whose good wishes were wafted across the ocean dur- 
ing the crisis of our political struggle, we do that which is no less grateful 
to our patriotism than to our conscience. We owe, indeed, much more to 
the “ sympathies” of America than is generally ackuowledged in Eng- 
land. These “sympathies” have not uniformly been with treason, dis- 
loyalty, or insurrection. They have—though not so loudly expressed— 

mn as warm on the side of order, loyalty, and law. There were few 
persons in England who looked forward to the 10th of April with more 
anxiety and dread than the merchants, traders, and lawyers of New York 
and Boston. There were no persons in England who exulted more cor- 
dially at its result than they did. When the steamship bearing the intel- 
ligence reached port, and the news was spread that sedition had been 
suppressed and turbulence disarmed in London, one general thrill of de- | 
light pervaded every respectable class. Men congratulated one another | 
that the svil on which their fathers had drawn breath had been desecrat- | 
ed by no civil strife and stained by no civic bloodshed. They rejoiced | 
that the great principle on which their own constitution was rear- | 
ed,—the principle of English law,—had triumphed amid the convulsions 
of Europe. In the preservation of their prototype they recognized the sta- | 
bility of their own institutions. — viewed with gladness, rather than with | 
jealousy, the coequal vigour which the two different Governments of the | 
same Anglo-Saxou race manifested to the whole world ut the same time. | 
The Pe was sound, therefore the branche» would not perish. 

Sentiments such as these are common to the more intelligent portion of | 
the American people. Proud of their own independence, they are not 
less proud of the stock from which they sprang. Jealous of the aggran- 
dizements of England, they still would not see her smitten by an unseem- 
ly or unworthy stroke. The assault that would jeopardize her institu- 
tutions they know would endanger their own. The race which cannot 
thrive under, or which rejects her authority, must also be incompatible 
with theirs. The only difference in the fate of the two will be the ditfe- 
rence of time. Sooner or later, the two branches of the same stock, with 
the same, or nearly the same mode of government, must find a similar 
destiny. A consciousness of this makes them alive to all the workings of 
our political and social system; to all the symptoms of our political and 
social maladies. No wonder that they should regard sland with pecu- 
liar attention. The sentiments which our correspondent of yesterday | 
enunciated as prevalent in England are, we know, not unpopular among 
the upper circles of America. The state of Ireland is to an American as 
offensive as it is to an English mind. It offends his love of law, of order, 
of consistency, of manly courage and manly endurance. It seems to him 
a hage anomaly in the world of politics and morals; a monster rather 
than a reality; a caricature rather than a resemblance to anything that 
exists. A nation alternately playing the beggar and the bravado, now 
bullying like a highwayman, now whining like a mendicant, always 
“aggrieved,” always “ oppressed,” but never doing anything to better it- 
self either by work or by arms—courting the fy tre! of the world by 
its rags and its nakedness, and repaying its ouly benefactor by menace 
and sedition :—this is, to the educated aud sober American, precisely as 
disgusting a picture as itis to the educated and sober Englishman. True, 
there are [rish sympathizers in plenty in New York, who would eat up | 
all England at one gulp, if they could. There is declamation enough, | 
a enough, and fustian enough, for Confederation hall it- 
self. 

But the American citizen knows the value of this better than we do; } 
nor does his better knowledge inspire him with a better liking to it. Of} 
all things there is nothing that he regards with so much suspicion as the } 
virulence of the new-imported [rishry. In it he sees more future danger 
to his own country than to England. It may not come yet; bat—unless | 
Ireland be much changed in the meantime—it willcome. When the vast | 
and unpopulated districts of his native domain are more filled with the | 
densely-growing multitudes that are now crowding to his shores—when 
the population, instead of spreading over vast praires and cutting through 

rimeval forests, is more pent up in towns and cities—when every city 
fas ite Irish quarter, and every state an Irish faction,—then will America 
experience the curse of great Celtic immigration ; then will she kuow 
what it is to be the sewer of a vast, squalid, and turbulent multitude,—a 
multitude which has fostered the passions of the east in the feuds and 
factions of the west—the instincts of savage in the contentions of civili- 
zed life. Itis by forebodings and foreshadowings of this destiny that 
Americans are awakened to the cortemplation of Ireland as she is. Ii is 
this feeling that makes some of them Anglis Angliores when they speak on 
the topic of Irish policy. Expressions which even an undoubted Tory 
would hesitate to make use of inthe English House of Commons a South- 
ern American will not hesitate to publish. He would not stick at calling 
the malady by its proper name, or prescribing the aptest remedy for it. 
Like our correspondent, he will at once point toa sordid and trading 
agitation as the greatest pest that torments Ireland. He will demand that | 

















this be forcibly suppressed before anything else is attempted, and then 
the remedies which he will suggest in perspective are not, indeed, such 
as our party combatants in Parliament would prescribe,—political, but | 
what common sense has all along pointed out —social remedies. But he 
justly insists, as every wise physician or trainer of youth has hitherto in- 
sisted. that the first lesson taught should besubmission to authority. With. 
out this nothing else is possible; after this, everything. Till this has 
been done, emigration, education, trial by jury, and the tranchise, are so 
many snares and mockeries. When this has been done the Irishman will 
become a blessing to his own country and to England, and a creature 
worthy of eliciting the honest “ sympathies” both of Europe aud Ame- 
rica. Whilst he is what he is, he will, despite the howls of the turbulent 
and the declamations of the designing, remain the scorn of one hemisphere 
and the pity of the other. 


The letter is as follows. 
dressed to the Editor. 


It is headed Remedies for Treland, and is ad- 


Sir,—I hope you will excuse a stranger’s addressing you on the stale 
topic of “ Irish affairs.” Though I am not a Briton myselt, yet I am con- 
nected in more ways than one with the country. I venerate your con- 
stitution; I admire the greatness of yourempire. The tact to which I 
wish to call your attention is this:—the almost unanimity of public feel- 
ing about Ireland, not only as regards the general aspect of Irish affairs, 
but on many important points in detail. It is, indeed, most astounding, 
for a man, who, like myself, has lately journeyed through your island 
from Canterbury to Caithness (ever striving on this and other matters to 
feel the pulse of the people), to turn from your Parliamentary debates, 
where no two members agree, tu the practical expressed opinions of all 
classes, where hardly a difference can be found, on this momentous ques- 
tion. Hereupon I dare affirm that there is a truly general agreement 

among all educated, experienced, and even common sensible men, be 
they landlords or tenants, or labourers—be they merchants, tradesmen, 
artisans, mechanics, landsmen, or seamen. I say they speak plain 
enough for those who will to hear. If your governors forbear to hear 
let them abide the consequences; but let the fact, at least, be acknow- | 
ledged that the British people are generally agreed— | 

1. That the present disaffection in Ireland is the result of a selfish and 
lying system of agitation. 

_2. That Ireland will never know peace or prosperity until the said atro- 
cious system be put down by some stringent and permanent measures 
(insisted on universally). That this must be a preparatory step to 

any others, the ground being thus cleared to make room for hope. 

3. That Repeal, if it means ames serious, is an impossibility, the 
islands being physically, historically, and socially inseparable. 

4. That the great, the vast bulk of Irish misery proceeds from social 
and not political causes; the remedy to be sought in peace, order, em- 
ployment, and not in political change. 











| intention. At any rate, I have cleared my conscience. 


| to Venus, in high reliet, in the centre, the borders 


5. That emigration ought to be carried out systematically and on a 
considerable scale. That it is become necessary. 

6. That increased facilities for education and incentives thereto, would 
be of wondrous advantage. 

And, lastly, that the misfortunes of Ireland are a misfortune to all, while 
its well-being would be a veritable practicable benefit to every hearth in 
Britain. 

I do believe that the above may be taken as a correct summary of the 
state of opinion; and surely the sooner it is acknowledged in high places 
and deferred to, the bevter for all of you. It the Whigs will lead 
the way, all well; if not, then ‘tis yours to find those who can and 
will. 

Nothing but the sincerest good will leads me to volunteer this commu- 
nication, Sir, to you. It may be of some use in showing “ which way the 
wind blows.” Whether it is or no, forgive the intrusion in respect to the 
I have en- 
deavoured, as far as in me lies, to contribute to the circulation ot “the 
trath.”’ 

I beg to remain, Sir, with apologies for troubling you, yours, 

A STRANGER AND A FRIEND. 

Inverness, North Britain, Sept. 8. 





Tue Sate at Stowe.—Continued.—Lot 1,497. A pair of ebony pier 
cabinets, the panels carved with sacred subjects, with figures of children 
and masks of or-molu, the slabs of Verona marble, 60/. 18s. These cabi- 
nets were purchased by Mr. Batterson for Colonel Balfour. 

Lot 1,502. A beautilul French clock, of statuary marble and bisquit, 
with Genius and Science directing Youth ; designed and executed by 
Vuiliam, 1787. This very beautiful time-piece sold for 502. 

Lot 1,503 and 1,504. A pair of superb candelabra, formed of branches 
of lilies with nozzles for wa lights, supported by a group of two boys, 
beautifully modelled, on a pedestal with festoons of or-molu. This pair 
of candelabra realized 190 guineas. It was stated in the room that the 
Duke of Buckingham purchased them of Messrs. Town and Emanuel for 
1207. 

Lot 1,505 and 1,506. The pedestals for the same, of the richest bull 
and or-molu, with festoons ah masks, were purchased for 100 guineas, 
this being about 30 guineas under their original cost. 

Lot 1,532. A magnificent clock. The work: contained in a vase of 
white marble, and time indicated by a figure of Truth. From the vase 
spring branches of poppies, with nozzles for seven lights. The pedestal 
of white marble, is enriched with festoons of fruits and flowers ; mould- 
ings of or-nolu aud a pliath of Verona marble. This beautiful piece of 
decorative furniture, which is 7 feet 6 inches high, excited a spirited com- 
petition, and was at length purchased by Mr. Redfern for 63/. 

The princely collection of gold and silver plate brought to the hammer 
was numbered separately, which accounts for our extracts apparently re- 
trograding. The first article that strikes us is thus alluded to in the paper 
from which we quote, 


In this portion of to-day’s sale one lot excited particular observation. 
It was a powder-tlask and shot-belt presented to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham under circumstances which, but for th» complete wreck uf property 
now taking place, might surely have been spared. It bore the following 
inscription:—‘“ This powder-flask and shot-belt were presented to the 
Marquis of Chandos in kind remembrance of a pleasant shooting excur- 
sion to the moors of Auchlyne, in Perthshire, in August 1837, by his ob- 
liged friends.” Here follow the names of four well-known agriculturists 
in the county of Buckingham. This lot was sold for 12/. 10s., Lady Gla- 
mis, the mother of the Earl of Strathmore, being the purchaser. 

Lot 283. The equestrian statuette of the Duke ot Wellington, designed 
by Cotterell, and executed by Garrard, weighing 160 ounces, was bought 
by Mr. Rait, of Glasgow, at 13s. per ounce. 

Lot 320. A magnificent oval salver, with four knights on horseback, 
atter the design of Tempesta, with borders in the richest old taste. This 
very beautiful salver, weighing 111 ounces, was bought by Mr. Foligno, 
of Finsbury-circns, at 17s. per ounce. 

Lot 323 was described as “ Napoleon’s Supper Tray.”’ It consisted of 
a soup tureen, cover, and ewer, four dishes and covers round it, forming a 
circle, with a classical frieze chased round the edges; with it were sold 
eight plates and six knives and forks, and the same quantity of spoons; 
the whole being described to weigh about 350 ounces. The lot was put 
in at 10s. per ounce, and the three competitors being Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Redfern, and Mr. Emanuel, respectively, as it was said, for Lord Ward, 
the Marquis of Hertford, and the Marquis of Breadalbane, the price ra- 
pidly increased until it arrived at 25s. per ounce, at which sum it was 


| bought by Mr. Redfern. 


Lot 326. A superb chalice and cover, as described in the catalogue, 
in reality the christening cup of the present Marquis of Chandos. This 
lot was bought by a gentleman named Harvey at 28s. per ounce—it is un- 
derstood with the view of restoring it to the family. 

Lot 413. A noble oval salver, with Adonis bringing the head of a boar 
of scrolls pierced, and 


handles. This magnificent piece ot plate was sold at 12s. 8d. to Mr. 


Foligno. 

Lot 414. A beautiful epergne, with centre baskets and four small stands 
supported on the tails of dolphins, with four branches for lights, and four 
extra stands. This was of very fine old design, and possessed unusual 
interest to those who knew its history, being almost the only piece of 
plate in the mansion formerly belonging to the Grenville family. It was 
purchased at 9s. per oz. by Mr. Robarts, as was understood, for presenta- 
hon to the Marquis of Chandos. 

Lots 416 and 418. A magnificent pearl nautilus, supported by Tritons 
and sea horses beautifully modelled. This exquisite work of art, which, 
with the companion ornament, weighs 196 ounces, was bought by Mr. 
Henuell, after an active competition, at 17s 4d. per ounce. 

Lot 419. A magnificent urn for the centre of a sideboard, the bowl or- 
namented with three dolphins, and enriched with carved and concave 
flatings and rich chased mouldings, surmounted by a figure of Neptune, 
the whole measuring 42° inches in height. This urn is of very ancient 
date, and has been in the possession of the Buckingham family very many 
years. it forms an exceedingly beautiful ornamentin a large apartment, 
and weighs upwards of 450 ounces. There was some very active com- 
petition for its possession, but Mr, Garrard ultimately secured it at 17s. 6d 
per ounce. 

Lot 445. A pair of noble oviform ice pails, modelled from the celebra- 
ted autique vase at Stowe, etched by Piranesi; the surfaces covered by 
Bacchanalian children and vines, with snakes at the handles. The weight 
of these pails was 434 ounces. Alter an active competition they were 
knocked down to Mr. Emanuel, of Bond street, at 14s. 9d. per ounce. 

Lot450. A superb tankard with Alexander crossing the Granicus, with 
numerous figures, chased in high relief, after Le Brun; a warrior on 
horseback on the top, the handle formed of a group of a faun and children. 
This tankard, weighing 140 ounces, was bought by Mr. Evans at 16s. per 
ounce 

Lot 595. A beautiful ewer and dish, embossed with figures of the bold- 
est and most effective desigu. The very unpretending mauuer in which 
this lot was introduced in the catalogue, led few of the uninitiated to ex 
pect the interesting scene which was to follow. Its value, however, ap- 
peared to be well understood by the professionals present, and from the 
comparatively small sum at which it was put in it rapidly advanced to 25s. 
per ounce. From this point Mr. Hancock, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Garrard 
aloue struggled for its possession, but to the astonishment of every per- 
son present the competition was kept up until Mr. Manson announced 
Mr. Russell's bidding to be 56s. per ounce. Mr. Garrard then added an 
other shilling, and the lot was declared to be his own. The weight of 
this article—which is stated to be the chef d’euvre in the whole collection 
reg! ounces. It is of antique Italian manufacture, and supposed to be 

y Viani. 

Lot 644. A noble tankard, with the triumph of Neptune exquisitely 
carved in ivory, in high relief, the cover consisting of a group of marine 
deities, surmounted by a figure; on gilt stand, embossed, with terminal 
figures at the handles. This beautiful work of art, which was in pure 
Italian antique taste, naturally excited great competition. It ran up to 
120 guineas rapidly ; after that point, Mt. - Russell and Mr. Garrard were 
not much interfered with. These two gentlemen carried on the bidding, 


| however, until the hammer fell at 176 guineas, on which Mr. Manson de- 


clared the lot to be the property of Mr. Russell. 


Lot 657. A magnificent ewer, with a medallion of George III., sur- 
mounted by the crown under the lip, the handle richly chased and sur- 
mounted by a helmet. This superb ewer was presented by the officers 
and men of the Bucks militia to the Marquis of Seckinghen, at the camp 
at Harwich in 1803. It weighs noless than 147 ounces. There were 


several bidders for this lot, but it was ultimately secured by Mr Emanuel 
at 12s. per ounce, and will, it is understood, through Lord Breadalbane, 
be restored to the family. 

The next lot in the catalogue for the day was thus described :—“ The 
magnificent Testimonial Centre Piece ; round the vase are six country 
figures, cattle and horses; three figures above, branches for 13 lights and 
a wheat-sheaf.” This was the gift of the farmers of Bucks to the present 





Duke of Buckingham under circumstances to which it is unnecessary to 
make further allusion. By asubscription got upin the county within 
seven days a sufficient sum has been obtained to purchase it at Messrs. 
Christie's valuation, with a view of returning it te the family. On arriy- 
ing at this point of the sale, 

r, Manson, who was selling, said,—Gentlemen, I am sure it will be 
quite upnecessary for me to apologise for not bringing forward the next 
lot, when [ tell yon that we have this morning received instructions to 
withdraw it ; I am sure only one feeling will pervade the room. 

This announcement was greeted with cheers. 

The weight of this superb piece of plate is 2,206 ounces. It was valued 
by Messrs. Christie at 772/. 3s. 9d., and was purchased at that sum by 
Mr. Smith, solicitor, of Buckingham, on behalf of the subscribers. {t 
should be mentioned that none but persons intimately connected with 
the county have been solicited to subscribe. 

Previously to the day on which this testimonial to the Duke of Buck. 
ingham was bought in as above mentioned, the following article appear- 
ed in the Buckinghamshire Herald. Many of your readers will remember 
the = taken by the Duke, when Marquis of Chandos, in the great strug- 
gle between the Apart and the Manufacturers which resulted in 
the change of the Corn Laws, and the present triumph of Free Trade. 

‘* Re-PURCHASE OF THE CHANDOS Turmeitu.o We cannot but feel 
proud of the kindly feeling which has originated a movement amongst the 
gentry and farmers of Bucks (the original subscribers to the Chandos Tes- 
timonial) and others, to raise subscriptions for the purpose of purchasing 
the testimonial at the sale at Stowe, on Thursday, the 7th September, 
with the object of again presenting the same to his grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, in such a mauner, as that it_may be secured to him during 
his life ; and, at his decease, descend to the present Marquis of Chandos 
and his heirs, in the nature of an heirloom. At Thame market, on Tues- 
day last, names for upwards of 100/. were put down in a shert time. The 
work is progressing favourably in other parts of the county. The time 
is short, and parties who are desirous of assisting, should immediately 
communicate with the known friends ot the cause in the principal towns 
of the county. Fully believing that those by whom this movement has 
been originated, have ascertained that they are in no way interfering with 
the intentions of any member of the family, we readily add our mite.” 

Of the Pictures sold, there is not much to be said. 

Lot 51. Holbein’s Portrait of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suttolk, foun- 
der of the house of Buckingham, 48 guineas. 54. Calvin and Ann Bo- 
leyn, by Holbein, 27 guineas, bought by Kar! Spencer. 55. Mary Queen 
of Scots and Lord Darnley, by Zucchero, 60 guineas, bought by Earl 
Spencer. 

Mr. Christie announced that the celebrated minia‘ure of Charles II., by 
Cooper, was withdrawn, having been valued and purchased for the Mar- 
quis of Chandos. This miniature was the great feature in the day’s sale, 
and its withdrawal occasioned some disappointment, several collectors 
having arrived trom London expressly to purchase it. This picture was 
sent by Charles II, in 1651, to Henry Lord Beauchamp, eldest son of 
William Marquis of Hertford, with his request that it might be given to 
the son of which Mary Lady Beauchamp, daughter of lord Capel, was 
then delivered ; and that it might pass for ever in succession to the next 
of blood of the Lord Hertford, whom he acknowledged as his nearest of 
kin, descended from Mary Queen of France, daughter of their conimon an- 
cestor, Henry VII. This son, afterwards William Duke of Somerset, died 
without issue in 1671, leaving a sister, who married Thomas second Earl 
of Aylesbury. The picture was next delivered to their eldest son, Char- 
les Lord Bruce, afterwards third Earl of Aylesbury, by his grandmother, 
Mary Lady Beauchamp above-mentioned, then re-married to Henry first 
Duke of Beaufort. The original letter from the Duchess of Beaufort to 
Lord Bruce is preserved with the miniature. The following is a copy :— 

“ April 23, 1708. 

“ Lord Bruce,—This picture was sent to my Lord Beauchamp when 1 lay in of 
my son, the Duke of Somerset. I now giveitto you, and make it my request that 
it may never be given from his grandchildren. “M. BEAUFORT." 


From the third Earl of Aylesbury the miniature at length passed to Anna 


Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham, daughter and heiress of James, last Duke 
of Chandos, in right of her descent from Henry VII. 

One of the most interesting of the miscellanevus articles was the sash of 
Prince Charles Edward, the Pretender, taken from his baggage ut Cullo- 
denin 1745. This sash, which is of white silk, fell into the hands of Mr. 


Ranworth, who brought the first news of the Prince’s deteai, and was 
given by him to Mr. Ancell, of the Secretary of State’s office, who gave it 
to the late Mr. Astle, whose son pre ented it to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham in 1818. After a spirited competition this lot was secured oy Mr. 
Emanuel for 40 guineas, on the instruction, as it was rumoured, of Lord 
Breadalbane. — 

Lot 280 was a lock of hair of Queen Mary, taken from her corpse at 
St. Mary’s Church, Bury, in 1784. This precious relic was contained in 
a glass case, and since its purchase at the sale of the Duchess Dowagel of 
Portland’s effects in 1786 by the Duke of Chandos, has been deposited in 
the manascript library at Stowe Tho late Dachess of Buckingham, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Chandos, it will be recollected, was lineally d: scended 
from this Princess by the subsequent marriage of the latter with Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. A great deal of interest was manifested when 
the lot was put in; the first bidding was, however, very low, and few 
parties appearing to take any interest in its disposal, it was knocked 
down at 7/. 10s. tov Mr. Owen, of Bond-street, this being only 20s. more 
than it realized 60 years since. f 

In reference to this lock of hair the MS. library at Stowe contains an 
original document in the haadwriting of Sir John Cullum, who wus pre- 
sent when the remains were exhumed, and who subsequently presented 
the relic to the Duchess Dowager of Portland ; and a MS. letter from a 
person named Reynell, who it appears was commissioned to purchase the 
same by the Duke of Chandos. The latter is au interesting missive, which 
might be profitably read by some of the writer’s own fraternity of the 
Present day. It runs as follows:— 

“ Margaret street, May 3, 1786. 

“My Lord Duke,—The ringlet of the French Queen’s hair from whom you are 
descended, the historical MS. account of Her Majesty, and of the appearance of 
her body when the tomb was opened, together with Sir John Cullum’s note to the 
Duchess, when he sent her the ringlet (which I required first to see and to have 
with the lot, are now your Grace's own property, in iy possession, and which I as 
firmly believe to have been cut from the head of the Queen as I believe my own 
existence. Upon my making that observation immediately after the lot was knock- 
ed down to me, a gentleman who sat next to me replied, “ Sir, that you may indeed, 
for I was with Sir John Cullum when he cut the hair off, as I did at the same time 
some for myself.” This gentleman’s name was Orde,nephew to my Master in 
Chancery of that name, and lives near Bedford-row. Now,my Lord, for the pur- 
chase your Grace gave me leave to goas far as L20. At first there rs a — 
bidding; but I pushed boldly with a determined face that I would 4 it, re 
which { got for L6 10s. Ifyour Grace wishes to have them sent to Bath I = 
obey your commands, otherwise I shall keep the golden treasures at Castle »: 
nell, and venerate it with referential regard each morning till I deliver it into the 
hands of the Pius Asneas—whose commands no one receives with more pleasure 
—whose health, with that of his Lavinia, — ane —— aay 

“ , ient and most hum! 

My Lord Duke, your Grace's most obedient a ICHARD REYNELL” 





Lorp J. Russext’s vistt to Greenock.—The mail steamer pone. 
left Dublin on Sunday morning, Sept. 10, at 5 o’clock, 7“ al Da 
Greenock about 5 the same evening, with Lord and Lady J. Russe ang 
two of their children, on board. We believe the passage a eo gern 
in speed. The distance is about 200 miles, so that the a a pet 
at a rate of over 16 miles an hour, and that with the wwe aes famil : 
Shortly after the steamer came to in the stream, his Lords at “A ve 
left her in the ship’s boat and were rowed to the inet alas pray a Macy 
being strangers to the port, some difficulty was ee as Nowe oo = 
landing-place; but ultimately they rowed to the steps 5 ae 
Mid-quay, where the party landed. The Dublin paper > previo 
day had intimated his Lordship’s intention 


to proveed to Scotland from 


in; i t likely that Greenock would be chosen as the 
agg vag appearance of the Government steamer, 
therefore, in the river, was at once taken 8s anmeente that the vie + 
would land here. Ina few minutes several hundred persons assem . 
to catch a look of Lord John Russell, his lady, (who was escorted by the 
commander of the Banshee,) and family. Their way up William-street, 
through Cathcart-square, and down Cathcart-street, was somewhat im- 
ded by the rush of yeople. but not in any way at all to inconvenience 
or at ra rty; A. fact, Lord John Russell and his lady seemed q ite 
om mned'b one rrwding and both frequently bowed in acknowledgment 
of th oti ao Oe met. Ina few minutes they arrived at the Tontine 
Hotel (Mr. M ania). Out of reverence to the day there was no cheer- 
ing or noise, and the crowd immediately dispersed. His Lordship had 
the appearance of having suffered from sickness on the voyage, and his 
coenmenense looked somewhat careworn; but otherwise he seemed ro- 
bust and healthful. His countenance is familiar to all, but he looks both 
in figure and face much better than he is generally represented. ms 
ladychip’s countenance bears considerable resemblance to that ¢ b od 
brother, Lord Melgund. In the evening our chief magistrate, © ailie 
Paterson, waited on his lordship, and congratulated him ou his safe — 
val. Lord Jobn stated that he meant to stop in the town for a few day 








It would have afforded the istrates much pleasure to have presented 
to his Lordship, in the name of the community, an address of congratu- 
lation on his safe arrival here, and expressive of their sense of the wisdom 
and prudence of the measnres lately adopted by Government to main- 
tain, under exceedingly trying circumstances, public tranquillity in Great 
Britain, and especially in [reland; but it having been ascertained to be 
his lordship’s wish that his visit should be of a private kind, the idea 
was relinquished. In the forenoon of yesterday his lordship walked out 
for two or three miles along the Shaws Water-cut, accompanied by Mr. 
Andrew Lindsay, who pointed out the various prominent and remarkable 

laces in the neighbourhood. The day being uncommonly clear, the 
view from the hill was extensive and beautiful, and his lordship was evi- 
dently greatly pleased with his walk. He visited the Shaws Water Cot- 
ton Spinning Compauy’s factory, and expressed himself delighted with 
the large wheel by which the machinery is driven. Our readers are 
aware that this is the largest wheel in the world, being 70 feet in diame- 
ter. In the course of his walk his lordship was recognized by many of 
the passengers, whose greetings he cordially retarned; here and there 
considerable groups heartily cheered him, and on getting back to the 
Toutine, a large crowd who nad assembled gave him three cheers, to all 
which he politely bowed his thanks.— Greenock Advertiser. 





Tre Smactyt Acents or Great Miscuier.—The Irish rebel chiefs are 
now the laughing-stock of the world; but, paradoxical as it may appear, 
we should have better hopes of the peace of the country, if the charac- 
ters of the men who have so misled a portion of the people were less 
paltry aud contemptible. There is this satisfaction in having to do with 
poteut agents of great mischiefs, that when they are crushed successors 
of equal abilities are not to be found, and the bad cause is abandoned in 
despair tor want of leaders. The reasoning in such cases is, the boldest 
and best qualified chiefs have done their best and failed, and who can 
hope to succeed after them ; fer who can sarpass them in skill, energy, 
and daring, in pradence to plau and combine, and in resource to repair 
disasters? But this discouraging argame.'. 4s uo application to the 
present case. There are hundreds of vain OU Uviens, braggart Meaghers, 
aud ruffian Lalors in Ireland—hundreds of these asses in lion’s skin; and 
it is far from assuring to reflect that creatures of this puny sort are able 
to trouble the country, and to put the Government on its defence, and 
the public to the expeuse of an army superior in force to that which 
made head in Spain against all the power of Napoleon. The misfortune 
of a skimmilk rebellion such as we have witnessed is, that the material 
for is repetition is so easy, “easy as lying.” There is needful for it no 
high courage, no indomitable will, no genius for strategy, no one great 
quality for Jeadership—nothing but ranting and romancing, bouncing and 
blustering. As is said in common parlance, “ any fool could have done 
it.”—and how many fools are there left equal to the same sorry perfor- 
mance! The mountain iu labour is good for fable; but if a mouse could 
really make an appalling roaring in a mountain, it would not be pleasant 
to the neighbourhood to reflect that mice could never be wanting for the 
coutiugance of the clamorous nuisance. There is generally something 
jarring and dissatisfactory in the disproportionment of cause and effect. 
If we are to be troubled and disturbed, it is consoling that the agent 
equal to the molestation should not be of ordinary magnitude, nor of in- 
ferior power, for in that consists the security against the frequency of 
such annoyance, that the authors must possess qualities und attributes 
which are rare. Ou the other hand, it is most mortifying to find that the 
weakest of creatures in every respect except fanfaronade have yet been 
able to create alarm, to cause vast injury thereby to the country, and most 
inconvenient expense tothe public. These considerations make us la- 
ment that the Irish rebels prove such wretched powder-pufis; and it 
seems to us that it were almost desirable to plamp them into some show 
of manly proportions, if the thing could be Sones but they have so ridi- 
culously figured, that it is utterly impossible. The American reproach is 
fatally lesteubie to them, ‘“‘ they are cruel small.” [t is doubly cruel to 
the country, that, being so small, they have cost it so much in alarm and 
in reducing their insignificance to practical proof. How large loomed 
the treason in the bubble, and what a wretched spot of work is it in the 
suds out of which it wasblown! Still the vexation is in the reflection 
that the elements are so common, and level, as the children’s books say, 
to the meanest capacity. Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius; but ex quovis 
Higno, it seems, can be made the Irish rebel chief, and the weeping willow 
is the wood of the present heroes.—Ezaminer. 





Ligutevant Epwarpes.—This young officer, whose skill and gallantry 
in routing the army of the Moultan Rajah with a handful of men, have 
been for the last fortuight the subject of so much commendation in the 
continental as well as in the British press, is a native of Frodesley, in 
Salop, where he was baptized on the 17th of January, 1820, so that his 
laurels, of which the oldest general in the army might be proud, have 
been won early indeed. His father, the Rev. B. Edwardes, brother to Sir 
Henry Edwardes, of Ryton-grove, Shrewsbury, was at th: period, and 
for mauy years, rector of Frodesley, at an income of 370/. per annum. 
After receiving a preparatory education in his native village, the subject 
of this notice was sent to King’s College, London, where, under the ad- 
mirable superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Lonsdale, now Bishop of Lich- 
field, his instruction was completed. He was one of those cadets, there- 
fore, who had not the advantage afforded him of an education in the Hon. 
East India Company’s establishment at Addiscombe. To a fortunate ac- 
cident, therefore, do the Company and the country owe the possession of 
the young hero’s services. Through the instrumentality of his uncle, Sir 
Henry Edwardes, was te young man nominated to a cadetship by Sir Rich- 
ard Jenkius, G C.B., late M.P. for Shrewsbury, many years on the civil de- 
partment in India. He was passed and sworn on the 26th of August, 
1840, asa direct cadet of infantry on the Bengal establishment, and shortly 
aiterwards proceeded to the scene of his future glorious career. It may 
be alded, for distinction sake, that the name of the officer is Herbert Ben- 
junin Edwardes, as several directors, from similarity of surname in their 
Own proteges, have been led into the mistake that the nomination of 
the young officer was theirs. A pleasing incident may be here mention- 
ed. Ou Mr. Hume rising in the house a few nights since to inquire as to 
the nature of the reward intended to be conferred on Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes, Lord John Russell somewhat quickly interposed, and addressing 
Sir Jolin Hobhouse and Mr. Hume, said that the nature of the reward 
would be made known to that officer by a communication from the 
Sovereign herself. A difficulty will arise as to the promotion of Lien- 
tenant Edwardes, owing to the peculiar regulations of the Company’s 
service, he being but as yet a junior lieutenant; but itis generally thought 
that, in the preseut instauce, a special case will be made, and that he will 
at once be promoted to the rank of field officer.— Globe. 

Reuders will have noticed in last Saturday’s Albion that this young hero 


has been gazetted as Brevet Major in Lahore, thus stepping over the in- 
termediate grade of Captain. 


M. Guizor’s aDvicr.—After the recent re-opening of the ancient church 
of St. Nicholas, at Yarmouth, Norfolk, an entertaiiament was given, and 
the health of this distinguished Frenchman was drunk. In the course of 
his speech, ia acknowledgment of the honour done him, he made these 
remarks : 


“T have come but twice during my life to England. The first time I came as 
the ambassador of a powerful king; the second as an exile. 1 have hitherto re- 
fused to myself every invitation to feasts and to great meetings. Far from my dear 
country, and deeply sad, it is my inclination as well as m duty to live in tee. 
ment; and this | am doing But this occasion is one of a very different kind 
The restoration of a church of God, the piety of an immense people, the eloquence 
of two worthy Bishops, these were the motives that attracted me to your town after 
Thad refused every other invitation. I regretitnot. I am happy, deeply happy 
to have seen what I have seen, to have heard what I have heard, to have oH 
what I feel just at this moment. Allow me to gay, keep your faith, keep your 
aws; be faithful to the examples, to the traditions of your ancestors, and I trust 


God will continue to pour on you and your ntry His b i 
| epee fee Nod aang nm you and your country His best, His most abundant, 





Tae state oF Parts weLL puT.—A correspond j 7 i 
; pondent of the T'ridune, in a 
letter dated 14th September, thus a!ludes to the remarkable aspect of af- 
fairs in that city,— 
You will wonder that fr 


i om Paris I write you nothing in relation to France. We 
have nothing new here, 


wg 2, and are very glad of it ; we are making our Constitution, 
which is very Republican; we give balls and soirées, which are very aristocratic ; 
we hold reviews and tte which appear very imperial ; we rejoice that trade 
and industry again exhibit Signs of life, which is very citizen-like; and we find 
: at _— the whole convulsed continent of Europe, there is now no better place to 
rab than among us,—which, finally, is very true. But in nine days the armistice 
tween Radetsky and Charles Albert is at an end, and by that time something 
ecisive must have been done. Shall we yet be fated to march over the Alps this 
fall? It is not imposs.ble. 
———- 

Enovanp tHe Asytum.—The followin 
ages are at present taking refu 
troubles. _ The list is remarkab 
Louis Philippe and his Queen. 


‘ g Royal and distingnished person- 
e im England from political and other 
e,and may be studied with advantage. 
1 . 1 The Duke and Duchess of Nemours, the 
atter a German Princess, and cousin to Queen Victoria. The Prince and 
Princess de Joinville, the latter sister of the Emperor of Brazil. The 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, the Duchess also a Neapolitan Princess. 











Guwizot, Duchatel, Louis Blanc. The Count de Montemolin, son of 
Don Carlos, pretender to the throne of Spain. Louis Napoleon, once 
pretender to that of France. Don Miguel, the same to Portugal. The 
Duc de Bordeaux, the Henri V. of the French legitimists, who is suppo- 
sed to be quietly awaiting events in London. 





Excuisn Inrervention.—We read in the Constitutionnel— England 
has a peculiar mode of testifying her sympathy for the countries she 
takes under her protection, without openly violating the principles of 
neutrality which she has imposed upon herself. Thus, for example, the 
citadel of Messina having lately commenced a bombardment of the town, 
some English officers coolly lighted their cigars, and promenaded on the 
esplanade within 50 paces uf the guns of the fortress. This courageous 
attitude had such an effect upon the governor, that he immediately stop- 
ped the firing.” 

New Mititary Acapemy-—The preparatory military academy for train- 
ing pupils, who will afterwards be admitted as cadets of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, will be opened on the 2nd of October, at 
Carshalton, in Surrey, where spacious premises have been taken by the 
Board of Ordnance, The number of pupils will be limited at first to 
eighty, the appointment being in the hands of the Master-General of Or 
dnance. Dr. Andrews has been appointed Head Master, and the various 
professors have been already named. The pupils will remain at this 





training school for three years, and will go through a course of study in | 


the elements of mathematics, chemistry, French, Latin, drawing, &c.; and, 
if their conduct is unimpeached, will, at the end of that time, be transfer- 
red at once to Woolwich, where they will remain till they receive their 
commissions in the corps of Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. The 
establishment at Carshalton will, be under the control ot the officers of 
the establishment at Woolwich; Major-General J. B. Parker, C.B., 
Lieutenant-Governor ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Jones, the Inspector.— 
English Paper. 

Pircn anp Tar UnineLammasLe.—On Saturday afternoon seme highly 
interesting experiments took place in Mr. Royden’s yard, Baflin-street, 
with the view of testing the af ew penne of pitch and tar, prepared 
by Messrs. Bagot, Boissage, and Tindel, merchants, at Bordeaux. The 
tar prepared by the new process is applicable we believe, to sails, rig- 
ging, and other general purposes, and it is stated that if a ship’s bottom 
be coated with it, it will be as effectually preserved from worms, shells, 
and seaweed, as if it were sheeted with copper or zinc.—Liverpool Sian- 
dard, Sept. 12. 





Boroveu or Bottox.—Stephen Blair, Esq., is returned M. P. in the 
room of William Bolling, Esq., deceased. 

> 
Army. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the appointment of Majer General Bun- 
bury to the command at Jamaica (which we lately stated was vacant by General 
Macdonald's appointment to the Irish staff), to which his length of service and 
ability, both in civil and military capacities, fully entitled him.— United Service 
Gazette. 

Wark. OrFice, Sept. 15, BREvet.—To be Lt Colonels in the Army.—Majors 
H K Storks, half-pay Unattached ; T C Smith, half-pay Unattached ; W Sutton, 
Mounted Riflemen ; Sir H Darell, Bart, 7th Dragoon Gds; G T C Napier, Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. 

To be Majors in the Army.—Captains G A Durnford, 27th Ft; W G Scott, 
91st Ft; J Walpole, Rl Engineers: C H Burnaby, RI Artillery ; T Donovan, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen ; C Seagram, 45th Ft; St. John T Browne, Rl Artillery ; 
CAF Berkeley, Scots Fusilier Guards, W Hogge, 7th Dragoon Gds ; C L 
Maitland, 1st or Grenadier Regiment of Ft Gds ; C C Young, RI Artillery ; J J 
Bissett, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

War-Orrice, Sept. 19.—R1 Regt of Horse Guards —Brvt Maj the Hon. G C 
W Forester to be Maj by pur with the rank of Lt Col in the Army, v Smith, who 
ret; Lt H D Trelawny to be Capt, by pur v Forester ; Cor J Brunt (Ridingmas- 
ter) to be Lt by purv Trelawny ;J W Billington, Gent., to be Cor by pur v Brunt, 
16th Lt Drag—J Puget, Gent., to be Cor by pur v Clarkson, app'Qtmr. 2d Reg 
of Ft—Lt C E Thornton to be Capt by pnur v of ty who ret ; Ens C Squire to be 
Lt by pur v Thornton ; J Tolcher, Gent,, to be Ens by pur v Squire. 

9th $— Bree Maj A Borton to Xe Maj by pur, v Beli who ret; Lt GH 
Hawes to be Capt by pur, v Borton ; Ens H R Browne to be Lt by pur, v Hawes ; 
J L Thursby, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, v Browne. 28th Ft—E T Stehelin, Gent, 
to be Ens, without pur, v Lennox, who resigns. 38th Ft—Lt T Anderson to be 
Capt, without pur, v Carr, dec; Ens F A Quartley, to be Lt, v Anderson; J T 
Craster, Gent, to be Ens, v Quartley. 46th Ft—Capt A Maxwell to be Maj, by pur, 
v Campbell, who ret; Lt J H Albouy to be Capt, by pur, v Maxwell; Ens B Ne- 
ville te be Lt, by pur, v Albouy; A C N § Pigott, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Neville. 47th Ft—Lt H C Lodder to be Capt, by pur, v Grant, who ret; Ens W 
H Longmore to be Lt, by pur, v Lodder; T L Roberts, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Longmore. 50th Ft—Bvt Lt Col P J Petit to be Lt Col, by pur, v Anderson, who 
ret; Bvt Maj W L Tudor to be Mai, by pur, v Petit; Lt H J Frampton to be 
Capt, by pur, v Tudor; Ens W Bellers to be Lt, by pur, v Frampton; T Hebden, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bellers. 
v Lord A Churchill, who ret; J Sprot, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Pigott. 3d WI 
Regt—W Hamilton, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Brown, whose appointment 
has been cancelled. 

Hospitav StaFr.—Assist Surg to the Forces A J Dolce, M D, to be Staff Surg 
of the Sec Class, v Brummell, dec. 

Brevet.—Lt Col H Bristow, half-pay 38th Foot, to be Col inthe Army; Capt 
F C Cotton, of the Madras Engineers, to be Major in the East Indies. 


wWauy. 

We regret to announce the death of Captain Osborn Foley. 

Promotions.—To be Commander Lieut. Humphrey J. Julian. 

To be Liew!enan's.—Milward Reeve, J Proctor Luce, Loftus C. Robinson, H. 
Morgan, and J. W. Pike. 

To be Surgeons.—Asst-Surg. James Davidson of the Cuckoo, steam-vessel, at 
Portsmouth, and F. Stupart, son of Admiral Stupart. 

Appointments —Commander Michael De Courcy, to the Helena, 16, at Cork, 
proceeding to the West Indies, vice Smith. Commander C. R. Johnson, to the 
Driver, steam-sloop, at Portsmouth. 

Lieutenants.—Thomas Goss to command the Dunmaras coast-guard station ; W 
H Hood, to command the Cornhill coast-guard station. Lieut Edward K Barnard 
of the Excellent, to the temporary command of the Sprightly, steam-packet, for 
service on the coast of Ireland. Lieut G B Jefferys from the E-recllent, to the 
Driver. 

Paymasters.—Paymas. and Pars. H % Gibson, of the Volcano, to the Driver. 
Paymas. and Pur. W L Norcock, to the Cyclops, steam frigate, fitting at Ports- 
mouth, vice Cole, whose appointment has been cancelled. Payimas. cna Pur. H. 
R. Cole, to the Cyclops, steam-frigate. 

Surgeons —Dr. James Strell, to the Cyclops, steam-frigate. 

Assist-- Surgeons —John L. Tronsdell, to the Cyclops; Andrew M‘Clure, act- 
ing, to Plymouth Hospital. Ass-Sur. Herbert H. Mackarsie, to the Penelope, 
steam. frigate. 

a 

An Incipent at Buena Vista.—The following seandalously piquant 
anecdote is related in the last number of the Democratic Review. We 
disbelieve it, for the simple reason that such sayings and doings, if truly 
recorded, could not have been withheld from the public until the eve of 
the Presidential election. 


* Itis related on irrefragable evidence, and is illustrative of character, 
that the American Bible Society forwarded to the army of occupation 
several hundred bibles for the use of the troops. These bibles were, by 
order, used for cartridges and wadding. Some of the raw troops had 
compunctious visitings in relation to ramming new bibles into their guns 
on going into battle, and their expressions of dissatisfaction having reach- 
ed Taylor’s ears, he rode up to a regimert at Buena Vista about to fire, 
and called out with an oath, ‘‘ Now then, you cowardly fools, let us see 
how you can spread the gospel in Mexico'’” This was the last speech 
heard upon earth by many a gallant soul which passed to its account ere 
the concussion which followed died upon the ear.” 





Fearrut Accipent at Nracara Fatts.—The following letter is from 
a correspondent of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, and is written with 
such thrilling simplicity, that we prefer copying to abridging it. The 
launch of a vessel over the Falls was recently announced as intended, but 
it turned out a hoax, and the interest felt is transferrod to this unexpected 
catastrophe. 

N1aGara Fatts, Oct. 2, 1848. 

“At about sundown last evening, 8 man was carried over the Falls. 
Who he was is not known. From his management of the sail-boat in 
which he came down the river, I think he was not well acquainted with 
the current or the rapids. His dress and appearance indicated respect- 
ability, and after he got into the rapids his self-possession was most ex- 
traordinary. His boat was a very good one—decked over on the bow, 
and I should think would carry three or four tons. From what I learn 
of a sail-boat having been seen below Black Rock, coming down, I think 
it is from there or Buffalo. No other than a person unacquainted with 
the current above the rapids, would venture so near them. 

I was on the head of Goat Island when I first discovered the boat—then 
near halfa mile below the foot of Navy Island, and nearly two miles 
above the Falls. There seemed to be two inthe boat. It was directed 
toward the American shore—the wiud blowing from this shore, and still 
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the sail was standing. Being well acquainted with the river, I regarded 
the position of the boat as extraordinary and hazerdous, and watched it 
with intense anxiety. Soon I discovered the motion of an oar, and from 
the changing direction of the boat concluded it had butone. While con- 
stantly  Lappeners nearer and nearer the rapids, | could discover it was 
gaining the American shore, and by the time it had got near the first fall 
in the rapids, about halfa mile above Goat Island, it was directly above 
the island. There it was turned up the river, and for some time the wind 
kept it nearly stationary. 

The only hope seemed to be to come directly to Goat Island, and 
whether I should run half a mile to give alarm, or remain to assist, 1m the 
event the boat attempted to make the island, was a question ot paintal 
doubt. But soon the boat was again turned towards the American shore. 
Then it was certain it must go down the American rapids. I ran for the 
bridge—saw and informed a gentleman and lady just leaving the island, 
but seemed unable to reply or move. I rallied a man at the toll-gate— 
we ran to the main bridge in time to see the boat just before it got to the 
first large fall in the rapids. Then I saw but one man—he standing at 
the stern with his oar, changing the course of the boat down the current, 
and as it plunged over, he sat down. I was astonished to see the boat 
rise with the mast and sail standing, and the man, again erect, directing 
the boat towards shore.—As he came to the next and to each succeeding 


| fall he sat down, and then would rise and apply his oar in the intermediate 


current. 

Still there was hope that he would come near enough to the pier to 
jump, but in a moment it was gone—Another, that he might jump, upon 
the rock near the bridge, but the current dashed him from it under the 
bridge, breaking the mast. Again he rose on the opposite side. Takin 
his oar and pointing his boat toward the main shore, he cried, “ Had 
better jump from the boat !” We could not answer, but either seem ed 
certain destruction. Within a few rods of the Falls, the boat struck a rock 
—turned over and lodged. He appeared to crawl from under it, and 
swam with the oar in his hand till he went over the precipice. 

Without the power to render any assistance—for half an hour watching 
a strong man struggling with every nerve for life, yet doomed with almost 
the certainty of destiny to an immediate and awful death, still hoping with 
every effort fur his deliverance—caused an intensity of excitement | pray 
God never again to experience. 

I write too hurriedly for publication, but I have stated all we have seen 
or know respecting the man or boat, and from which I hope you will be 
able to glean so much for publication as will lead to the discovery of the 
men. 


Discovery or A New Sareciite.—We were present at the Cambridge 
Observatory on the eveniug of the 22d, at the discovery of another satel- 
lite to the planet Saturn, making the eighth. William Cranch Bond, the 
eminent astronomer of Cambridge University, and his son and assistant, 
were the fortunate discoverers. Both of these gentlemen are devoted to 
their labours, and have already conferred lasting honour upon the sublime 
science which they nightly explore. The two last satellites to Saturn 
were discovered by Herschell, and the discovery was hailed by the as- 
tronomers as the appearance of anew continent would be by men in pur- 
suit of a new world. : 

Cambridge has no greater atiraction than its Obervatory. The telescope 
there is very much the largest in the country, and the one in Russia— 
the largest in Europe—is only like to it in size, and inferior to it in power. 
Both were manufactured at Munich, and are among the wonders of Eu- 
rope and America. The telescope, Observatory, and grounds at Cam- 
bridge, costing some $60,000, were the fruits of Boston munificence ; and 
among the liberal donations since, has been one of $100,000 for discoveries 
in the Heavens.—N. Y. Express. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
3 commuted for O75. on 
emporary subscribers $10 per annum. if 
New Works of interest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 
appear. x 
h he Reading-Room is supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction of a member. ; 
The Library is open from 8 o’clock, A.M. till sundown. The Reading-Room isopen from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. : . 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time © 


in this paper. - 
f ibrary C i PHILIP J. FORBES. 
By order of the Library Committee, Oct? 











MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


ILL take a limited number of private Y oy during the winter months. For terms, &¢ 
apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. Septl6 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


*EPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—En ved on 
Ss steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun Apams. With an engraved Key designatin 
Portraits of the Members present. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
$3; a few copies on India Paper $5. J0t ea by : . 

JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
fe" Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to wt part 

tthe United States. ___ Septh m* 
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HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 
Ig compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
principle as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will be 
given by Mr. HERZ, As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
in their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mr 
HERZ, No. 47 Warren street. 
The Academy will open on Monday, October 2. = Sept 30. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 
Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M, Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. 

Sept 30—3m 

FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. 
O LET from the 1st of October, without board, good parlours and bed-rooms. Apply 

at 26 Barclay Street. Sept $tf 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ONS. and MADAME BERTEAU, No 48 Pierpoint Street, Brooklyn Heights, will, re- 
open their School on Monday, the llth of September. 
This institution offers, besides the advantages to be found in the best schools in New York, 











that of delightful situation, with a spacious house and garden, perfectly healthy in all seasons, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of both the South and Fulton Ferries. © prospectuses may be 
obtained on application by letter, post-paid. Sept 23—1m 





NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. 


NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and tor the best manufacturers in the United States. ANDRE & Co. have ay 
opened their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 
urope, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers Dy = 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
struments of the various kinds, and udeing of their respective merits. The large stock of 
Pianos from the factory of Henrt HERz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported tothis country; Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and Square in rosewood and 
mahogany cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSI1C—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications. 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO,, 447 Broadway, New York, 
Sept 16—3m 


PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favow 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument thor bere lately 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article mn 
not superior, to that of any other maker, and at as low a rice. Guitars, a very superior 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and ofthe best materials—warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC. 
CORDIONS, &c., &c. 
Messrs. W. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, and 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 











RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL L ERNS. 
IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street,< © York, 2ne 
D door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand assort- 


nent of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at whol 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: lesale 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in at variety. 
Suspending Solar Lampe, gilt and bronzed, gre y. 
oO Oo °o 


Bracket, 
Side, ) do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3,4 and 6 lights. 


Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
do Bracket do do do 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3, 4and,6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do do 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ asee, do 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bobemian 


ass te. 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades a urge assortment of new patterns and atyles, 
perm, Whale and Lard, of the bes’ quality, 
Superior Campbene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 mow 
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A ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks will be ready for inspection on Monday next, 
25th inst. Sept 2s uf 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APHERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon, 
men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. [na torpid state e 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- | 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
gacceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in every instance a medicine 


Heartb 
of utility. 
Keapared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
o Se. 40 Canal 6t., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout > 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per- 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head- 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deticiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent cure of this most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
nego of all discoveries was mede by Dr. S. Hart. nearly sixteen years since, during which 
it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 

We the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have su fred berond my power of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that! feellama well man. I 
also fee! it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief” Another, lobo is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but isnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 











Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 


after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shal} continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole.” 

Mrs. J. —w— | 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
Many years, an has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
be unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 

Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract,(says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohi@to resume bis business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter's Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 


_— 1ealth has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 
its. 

Epitertic Firs, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. f . | 
Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. After travelling through England, 
Scotland, Germany and France, consulting the most eminent physicians, and expending for 


medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
country in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetable Extract. eae i 

Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- | 
vised to take a tour to Europe with him, which I did. [first visited Eagland, I consulted the 
most eminent physicians there in respect to his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- | 
cordingly. 1 remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which | 
cost me abouttwo hundred and fifty doilars, pockete’ by the physicians, and the most that I j 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, ant positively incurable. 1 accord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as farfrom being cured as when! left. [saw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some Of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and I can assure you! am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to unfithim 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. He is now 28 years Of age, aud 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, have no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite adifferenithing. The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. Yours, very respectfully, 

[ Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 

Tue TIME ts Nor FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanent 
relief and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 

Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony of the beneficial results pro. 
duced by the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 


<a Sy by S. HART, M.D., New York. 








ce, one package...... Eke SEPAGAES S64 F565 as SERMERARS ESERIES 6550064 $5 00 
Do four packages -.10 00 
Doeight packages............ Oe Coo rerecccoscbeeseersevocoecococeccees 2 00 


cw Iris eg me J packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part of the United 
States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim 
ming, Comb, Taa, and Family Medicine Store of 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 


for the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 
be addressed, post paid— 
A.B. &D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, ‘gute for New York. 
oO 


Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, for Philadelphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do __ for Boston. 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans. 


Gad C opin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do _ for Louisville. 
Henry B ley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts. do for St. Louis. 
And for sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout the United States. Oct. 7 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 





ig! BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
p Capital of the Island, and pair y | on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
welling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
barns, stables, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 

ranged on the most approved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite prem s oy a plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the Is- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre -paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq., 44 Puslinmenseiveeh, Westminster, London, England. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Je. RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 

CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, qualitycompared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca jland inspect them. 

N.B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
trons, Forks and spon &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urus, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 

some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20-6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane, 


July 15 3m 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens vonstantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., fer sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
ceuse of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws lof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a 2 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Bov & 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
Dp*Fts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE iNSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Eaq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. { George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, 4 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.’ 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies ettected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pxid, 

The acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
eurate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (denipeh) on proof of date of birth. 

on. 








Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Bensuon, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 


Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examin: 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Ne extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Faq. M. D., 473 Broadway, 


F. U. JOHNSTON, Kazq,, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel............-+se+++0+ eoseccccccces Hon. Willis Hall. 
DOG 6s oes ccscnssidccecdaccocces cootpoosscocoes Albert Gallatin, Jua. 


Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FREDK SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug 3% Agent for the United States 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIFE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
« tors m London, 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John S. Paimer. Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout. 
George Barclay, 1 Fanning C. Tucker 
POULADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, I 
George R. Graham, | 


BALTIMORE. 


Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 
Jonathan Meredith, ke Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher | Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 

Franklin Dexter, | E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
MeEpiIcaL Examiners at New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and S.S 


Keene, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 
Pamphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


of — &c., can be obtained at 71. Wall street, " 
al . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterlee Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 
i ey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securt- 


ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum i d 









BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to 1°" 


and receive Mails and Passengers. ‘o land 
Captains. 

America. ......... secesecceeeseeeC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.......7.......... N. Sh 

Europa......... Sbseencoes seececeseeeeee E. G. Lott | Britannia...... obsbineowe W.J.C. 

Niagara....... ereceseccsescsscescscecses+ Ae Ryrie | Caledonia...... encccecovece ood. Lei 

Camada....c..cesceseesces eocceree +++eW, Douglass | Cambria..............4. Wm Harrison 


Acadia, J. Stone. 


Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red 
port side. on 
Captains. From 
+++. G. Lou., oe “ 





New York Wednesday, 8. ‘ 
Boston, Wednesday, Oct * 










+-J. Stone,....... . ’ 
C. H. E. Judkin “New York, Wednesday, Oct. 11th, 
. Harrison « Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 12th. 
WT BGOR; osccccivces “ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 25th: 
Niagara. DB, Msncishanesec “ Boston, Wednesday Nov. ist, 
Hibernia. N. Shannon........ ‘ New York, Wednesday, Noy 2th, 
EuUrop..ccccecccescccccccedy G. LOth.scccessee « Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 5th 
P e money $120. ‘ 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Ali Letters ewspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
apl5 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2istand 26th of eve 
men = ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— said 




















ps. Captains. From New York. From Liverpoo! 

New World........ Knight Aug 21....Dec 21....acr 2 

Jehn R. Skiddy..... Luce...... a we esess 
Fidelia......... Yeaton... May 1 

-Bursley Deesescese 
oore. eoll......., il 
Marshall ereeseccns 16 
- Howland. ~~ ereoe 2 
Allen... _ 

ley. saad 
Blethen ees) 
co. “tiie: ul 
roppe Be nasens 

Delano = ee ¥ 

wrenawen. - ee pllsa ° Re 

WO Beticasérececca —e * 

Queen of the W..... bose “vi 
Sheridan......... °  _- Ae 
Montezuma. . = SGPRSSE: 16 
Henry Clay....... oN , eee 2 
Richard Alsop....... voves ee 21 
Cambridge.......... Peabedy.........+ -sssApr 1....Aug 1 
Censtitution ......... Britton. . ° Bsncssecs 6 
Garrick.....+.0+++ ooo FAURE. ..cccccccrces B.ccccces BB. csccces 26 Re 
Oxford........ ..-Goodmanson..Nov 1,...Mar 1....July 1 er tiie 0 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in = of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of qoiting will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to ievergon eaeeeeey eecenmunn $100 
“ « to New York...........-. ee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam: 
ridge and New York GOO &'CO, or CG. H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
B ERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard at and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N 


T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool 
Agents fer ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, —— Garrick, 


.K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Lavepes, ottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN,N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & éo., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


se line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing ress from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th an 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





28th, and Portamouth 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 3{|June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold aie “« 2%, “ 2%) July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, “ 2, “ 2 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey * = “ “ 24) Aug. i3, Dee. 13, April 15 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 - ° = >. 
Marg. Bvans F. G. Tinker ie * “ 2, “ %!]Sept.18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 28, = & ‘ 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan os. © -& * 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 13 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 


tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these kets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless rogelar ills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


~ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre onthe 16th, and New York on 
Ss the ist of each month, as follows:— 











New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, § ist January............ (16th February 
Howe, master. let May... ..-.--+eeeeee 16th June 
2 1st September........ £2 C16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ¢ let February........... ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master § Let JuMe@.....scee.0e sees ¢ 16th July, 
Uist October............- 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, § let March...........+.+ § 16th April, 
Conn, master. § Lat July. ..s.ssecesenee - ¢ 16th August, 
dist November....... ... (16th December, 
ONEIDA, lat April........+..- eee. 5 26th May, 
Funck, master. } Ist August............. 2 16th September, 
lst December.......... ¢ 16th January. 


B sige are on % Be bes close, cumemanted by men of experience in the trade, The 
ce of passage out wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 


INCKEN 
teeurr " BOYD & EN Aree 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
=, weather permitting) » at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington Bone Rn t, .J i” 
obourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, 
will leave Rochester Landing on her reura, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
tng, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
loronto, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mos 








to all 
licies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefollow- 














gZ table: — 
6 years—added . 
4 years—added 4 
2 years-tadded . 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 @2 1@9 1 82 
24 1 4 1 il 1 87 210 
Ps) Lo 115 1 92 215 
26 1 10 117 197 220 











The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies 2,500 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on a een to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





| 
| THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. ’ 
TS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase -Annnities 
or r of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are , from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
—— | interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 








IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 

ted 1 learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its moat 

ee forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

thy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOO) AD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im3 ovement 


ever all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession e- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 

ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ts. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
gare of the operator. The etic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 


unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no in its use, and 


in respect entirely harmless. 
MOO EAbs MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVE AND PERMANENT suc- 
cess in pn anaes of acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
Palpitation of the Heart, Bpinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, anhe, 
N deny t Tremors, eral Debhity Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
, and J gts yt poy = mpreventive for. Apoplexy, [ a » a 
cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, ea. 
ness Curvature of the Spine, and ail similar complaints, its effects are fully ae 
Eaco Machine is om a arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
panying each is a new Beane! containing fulland maple 
PI roel OL in which itis recommended.— 
A; i of cy ane and intelligible. y use this machine, aseverything regard- 
y Surgeons, ev Tamil id 
ace ntne, Amt owen a feed, rym shold owe on of thee 
dinary medica! treatment is of 


av 

es, 12 and $15, according to size anc . The be 
readily and safely sent to part of the United States, anada, British fovinces and West 
es, d each instrument ted 


‘warranted. 
RADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wh 
D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 


of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent poymeat, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local — of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witH or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half aay or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first skvEN 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without | Half Credit. | A With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ...... ‘ ” Profits. Profits. | eoesseevsees 
15 1131 165 #0 3 62 214 8 176 
2 1174 1912 45 3171 340 3674 
25 229 1147 1 50 411 317 11 414 
30 293 2 02 2 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 2 60 710 10 6 911 6132 








The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, u comparison, b 
found to be Lower than similar tables of any other o at Prevent offer 4 assure in 
a, the assured with icipati share in th rths of the whole profit of 
ae _ Prepay ebasinese. a — 
es Tospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained ce ere or from any of the local agents. 









Agents cers already appointed. 
Brantford........ sreccesecees William Muirhead.....+-+cescesscescesseccccsccccerseces 
Cobourg.....+ »+. James Cameron........-+ O00 0b Coens Sdecceecercooocococees 
Colborne....... -+++« Robert M. Boucher....... S66S Tre SaSeasicocconeecesetedéce 
UNGAB....00.++ Cone eeveeeces ceegeesoesvooreecce De. Semmes Hamilton........-+++ 
] OR. ccccoccccce .seeee « George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson.......- 
Momtreal.....cccsseessecscessees ° Frederick A. Wiiso sees Dr. S.C. Sewell.........sceseee 
PAIS... .sesceoreeesereresesseeee DAVIG BUCDAM...++0seeees cecceereceecccenccccvaceccsacers 
Port eeeccecccerccceccccces Malcolm Cameron.......cccccceccccceccvecs eevcccccccecs 
Quebec. ....ceerereseee ++» Welchand Davies............. Cercccccccccccvcccedsceece 
St. Catherines. ..-..++....e0.see0. Lach’ Bell. .caccccccccces PTTTTTTTT TTT TLL 


TOTOMLO,...seseeeeeeeceeeseeeeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+.-++++ 
Wo0dstook.. 00+ -0+++.0esseeeceee William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford....-...- 
By order of the Board 





retail by 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled. , wade 


TH 
ate OMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—Te the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 4 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. ir 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. . sonal 
A Representative in the 3ist Congress of the United oases, for the Third Congression 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. | ‘ 
ap poqeonemtantve in the said Comaem, for the Fourth Congressional District, com 
osed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of saidcity. - 
° Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th. and 14th Wards of said city. " 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 
— ee ofthe Assembly. 
County Treasurer: . 
A Register in oe place of Samuel Osgood, whose term willexpire on the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1848, he first day of 
A Surrogate in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the 
January, 1849, P 
And a Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, whoseterm shall also commence on the said 


day Yours, respe ctfully, RISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


v1C Y I gust 12, 1848. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary ‘of State and the requirements 
ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J, V. WESTERVELT, Sherif 


: once in each week up” 

{@" All the public newspapersin the County, will publish the above once 
til the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the came, 00 Oot Sun Vor Chan 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See evisen © , * 4 
6, Title3, Article 3, Part1, Page 140. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.— Albany, August 21, 166—To - 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York ¢—Sir—Officls esontatives of the Uonarees 
ceived this day, that on the 19th of April, ieds, the House Owing, vi om g' 

i joni ew ? P 

of Reet the bak Te? La Resa tf tled to his ae . “a Ropveoentaire ao | 24 
Sixth Congressional District of the State of New York”—thereby creating a vacancy in 
py ey hereby given that a Representative in heed 2 oy ee oe oe oth 
States, for the Sixth Congressional District of this State, comp : 4 a ‘... 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, is to be eee fr he 44 Am tN ee A 
general election tobe held ou the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November nex’ 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice ofthe Secretary of State and the requirements 


of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 


ww ; in the County, will publishthe above once in each week 
il a tiection, and then aed in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be | 
batons the "Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap 


6, Title3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 











One square of ten lines, one insertion........sseseeseeeeeeeeeee $1 00 
One ” . * swe insertions. .cccccccccsccccescsccces. 1 $0 
One 7 " “ three Os | stheseseenssccnsensscosss SEP 
“ “ Ne ©, (TEN an check pannasesecshncnnndee (oor 
“ “ = 0 Biren NE. occ vcnsnnasnunonnyeesece, . 7 OF 
os - we 6 GIP BMMI, .cccecccadacccesssoqecesebo 19 OF 
“ “ “ “ 20 00 


ONE YeAF ...cccccnccccccccescccccceces 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET, 











